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RADIUM TREATMENT REJUVENATES PLUG—FRENCH VET- 
ERINARIAN THINKS He Has Founp ELIxir oF Lire.—*‘ Re- 
juvenating qualities in radium have been discovered by Prof. 
G. Petit, of the Veterinary School of Alfort. He injected two 
milligrammes twice in the jugular veir of a very old horse with 
surprising effects. The animal seemed immediately to gain a 
new lease of life. It put on flesh, became frisky, considerable 
traces of sulphate of radium appeared in the blood and the red 
globules increased in number. The injections, Doctor Petit 
says, produced lasting radio-activity of the system. He thinks 
it highly probable that a radio-active serum may be obtained in 
this manner, which will arrest to a certain extent the advance 
of physical decay in human beings. In other words, radium 
may be made the base of a real elixir of life.” 

This short article was published a while ago in New York, 
and it was sent to me by a friend who asked me to find out if 
there was any basis for the statement, which, highly colored 
and exaggerated as it was, might cover a small fact upon which 
the exaggeration was based. I obtained the information that 


my friend desired, sent it to him, and called his attention to the 
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fact that I had already alluded to the subject in the REvIEw in 
= IQIO. 

To-day I am pleased to relate concisely the very interview 
_ of the learned professor, which has given occasion for the con- 
— of the heading of the hantann article, interview con- 

cerning the experiments made by the doctor and also the radio- 
active serum and the intravenous injections of radium which 
Petit has experimented with and which he writes me: “ It is 
_ excessive, alas! to consider as susceptible of giving a new state 
of youth,” or make the base of a real elixir of life. 

Prof. Petit says: ‘‘ What I have done so far in relation to 
radium, and its salts, with the very distinguished collaboration 
of Doctors Gaboin and Dominici, has already been published in 
a note to the Academie des Sciences in March, 1910, and in an 
article of the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire in May of the 
same year. 

“We have demonstrated, with our experiments on the horse, 
_ the innocuity of the intravenous injections of sulphate of radium 

used actually in human medicine against some infectious diseases. 
A horse received in two doses two milligrammes of radium in 
the jugular vein; it is relatively a very large dose. Radium 
injected in the blood has given rise to no toxic phenomenas; on 
the contrary, our very old horse has seemed rejuvenated (// s‘en 
est trouvé comme rajeuni). He has gained weight, become 
more frisky and presented all the signs of a better nutrition. 
The red corpuscles of his blood have increased in number. A 
certain portion of the radium is eliminated with the urine, but 
it is only progressively decreasing and finally becomes infini- 
tesimal. Our horse possesses a noticeable proportion of radium, 
which is at least retained partially in its organism. Intravenous 
injections of radium leave in the organism a lasting raiio- 
activity.” 

Prof. Petit and his collaborators have thought that as a con- 
sequence of this presence of particles of radium in the blood, 
the serum of this blood might acquire specific therapeutic prop- 
erties, and from this idea came the radio-active serotherapy. 
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The serum of a horse treated with injections of radium is then 
a radio-active serum, whose properties are now the object of 
serious experiments on animals affected with various diseases, 
cancer or tuberculosis. But, if so far no positive curative re- 
sults can be spoken of at present, encouraging as some may be, 
it may not be expecting too much from the radio-active serum 
to at least modify the organism of a sick individual, man or 
beast, and to arrest or limit the infectious pullulation, say can- 
cerous, for instance. 

Such is concisely the interview thai was obtained from Prof. 
Petit, related in a French paper and reproduced with ornaments 
in the Nezwe York Journal. 

That very interesting facts can be looked for is certain, and 
as soon as they are made public the readers of the REvIEw will 
have the primeur of it. But in the meanwhile our friends must 
not expect an elixir of life nor one to be able to grant a new 
lease of youth. 


va 
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* 
DISEASES IN Bovines.—Notwithstanding all 
that has been said on the subject of statistics, in general, it can- 
not be denied that in many circumstances they have a certain 
value and are almost always interesting. In the Journal of Com- 
parative Pathology and Therapeutics, Mr. I. M. Trotter, 
M.R.C.V.S., a practitioner in Glasgow, has presented one on 
the prevailing malignant diseases of bovines, which, limited to 
a very small number of animals as it is, presents, however, facts 
of great interest. 
The inquiry was undertaken to ascertain the age, sex and 
organ incidence of the disease in bovines affected with malig- 
nant neoplasms. The number of individuals which served for 
the gathering of the observations is small, it is true—only 300— 
but with all that, the elicited facts are no less valuable. 
In relation to the sex, the first point observed, was that out 
of the 300, the number of animals diseased was 2 steers, no 
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bull, and 298 cows. These figures have only a relative value. 
As if the human statistics can be better compiled on the ques- 
tion of the influence of sexes, one must bear in mind that in 
this inquiry Mr. Trotter had more females than males, and thiat 
among these, two had been castrated. Evidently, taking this 
into consideration, one might be also tempted to say with the 
writer: ‘“‘ The mere fact that two cases occurred in castrated 
males and none in non-castrated, raises the interesting question: 
whether castration renders animals more prone to malignant 
diseases?”’ Evidently the small number in this observation does 
not permit of any conclusion. 

On the question of the age, the 300 animals were divided as 
follows: 1 was affected, being aged 15 months, 1 when 18, 
I when 3 years, and in 297 which were aged. 

In relation to the condition, the whole number gave disease 
in 74 animals in poor condition, in 202 with those that were in 
fair condition, and of those which were in good condition there 
were but 24. Although malignant diseases cause emaciation, 
it would not be inferred that because the largest number of the 
300 animals were found among those in poor and fair condi- 
tion; this was the natural consequence of their being affected. 
The selection having been made without any special attention 
being paid to their general condition. 

The classification of the tumors comes next. Of the 300 
animals under observation, 279 had carcinomas and 26 had sar- 
comas, forming a total of 305 cases of primary neoplasms. The 
additional cases being accounted for by the fact that four ani- 
mals were found affected with more than one primary tumor; 
296 animals had one primary tumor, 3 had two and 1 had three. 

The general distribution of the organs and tissues which 
were primarily affected were given in a table as follows: 222 
were in the liver, 25 in the rumen, 16 in the thymus, Io in the 
intestines, 8 in the lungs, 5 in the ovaries, 4 in the eye, 3 in the 
vulva, 3 in lymphatic glands, 1 in the kidney, in the gall bladder, 
in the uterus, in bones, in the skin, in fascia, in salivary glands, 


and 2 which were undetermined. 
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After these valuable considerations, Mr. Trotter passes a 
comparative review of the frequency of malignant tumors in 
the human and in bovines, which may bring into prominence 
some of the hypothesis promulgated from time to time in rela- 
tion to the causation of malignant disease. Some observers 
attribute the frequency of cancers in man to an increased flesh 
diet, and, in support of their contention, assert that they have 
never met with a case of malignant disease in vegetarian. But, 
unfortunately, a pure vegetarian diet is not a preventive against 
malignant disease. If it were so, then bovines would not be 
affected as they are strictly vegetarians. 

Again, it has been ascertained that the “period at which 
cancer is most likely to occur is when the potentiality of all pro- 
liferation is declining to its ultimate cessation. Of which the 
thymus gland is a good example.” ‘Trotter has found 16 cases 
among his 300 observations. 

Cancer of the udder and of the uterus is frequent in the 
human family. In the 300 cases of Trotter, none were found 
in the mamme and only one in the uterus. 

A cause which has lately been taken in great consideration, 
and to which I have alluded in a previous article, is also men- 
tioned by Trotter, viz.: chronic inflammation. 

After relating the instances of the presence of cancer affect- 
ing the lips, tongue, mucous membrane of the mouth and the 
cheeks in man by the constant irritation set up by clay pipes, 
etc., or, again, those observed as produced by the irritation 
through chewing a mixture of betel leaves, areca nut, tobacco 
and slaked lime, Trotter says: ‘“‘ The irritation set up by the 
presence of parasites appears also to have a direct bearing on 
the causation of cancer. In Egypt, cancer of the penis and 
bladder is frequently associated with bilharzia hemotobia. 
Borrel has recorded instances in which carcinomas were asso- 
ciated with nematodes and cestodes. Bashford had one case of 
carcinoma of the small intestine of a mouse at the site of attach- 
ment of a tape worm. Bridré and Conseil have found primary 
sarcoma of the liver in which there were cystic fasciolaria. 
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* * * Traumatic and chronic irritation seem, then, to occupy 
an important place in the causation of cancer.” 

The article of Mr. Trotter is completed by a detailed list of 
condition, age, sex, nature of the lesions and classification of 
the 300 cases which have been the object of this important in- 
quiry. It is a valuable addition to the history of this patho- 
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lopINE TREATMENT OF ACTINOMYCOSIS.—Since 1885, when 
Thomassen made known the effects and results that he had ob- 


tained in the treatment of actinomycosis with iodide of potas- 
sium, it was almost a revelation for veterinarians as well as for 
human physicians, as to that date there existed no definite or 
positive indication for the treatment of this affection. However, 
as the enthusiasm of the beginning was subsiding, it was ob- 
served by some that the efficacy of the treatment was not so gen- 
eral, but that, on the contrary, it was only in some specific mani- 
festations that iodide was sure to be successful. 

Every one knows that the disease may localize itself in dif- 
ferent varieties of tissues and there is almost unanimity in 
grouping these localizations in actinomycosis of soft tissues, 
such as the tongue, the parotids, the mucous or serous mem- 
branes, etc., and the actinomycosis of bones, for the lower jaw, 
in the molar region and for the upper, round the incisive teeth. 

As the result of these subdivisions, it is now well admitted 
that the efficacy of the treatment has almost never been found 
at fault with the actinomycosis of soft tissues, while in the treat- 
ment of the bony lesions the results have varied very much, and 
the surgeon is often obliged to interfere so as to assist the 
medicamentous action of the iodide. 

After making these remarks before the Société de Pathologie 
‘Comparée, Mr. Leduc related two very peculiar cases which 
were followed by effects which have never been recorded. 

In two cows the symptoms of lingual actinomycosis were 
well developed: hard, stiff and hypertrophied tongue, difficulty 
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in its motions, difficult prehension of food, abundant salivation, 
presence of small, yellowish characteristic tufts, etc. 

The treatment for these two animals was the same: I0 
grammes of iodide of potassium every day for twenty days. 
The results, improvement after a few days of treatment and in 
a month complete recovery, barring relapse. This did not take 
place for two weeks, but then came the unexpected manifesta- 
tion. After the disparition of all the lesions of actinomycosis, 
there was every reason to believe that the tongue, once returned 
to its normal size and functions, would remain as such. On 
the contrary, it was then that the beginning of the atrophy of 
the free portion of the tongue was noticed. Little by little then, 
contracting in a chronic manner, the tongue became smaller and 
indurated. Two months after the treatment had stopped its free 
end was shrunk far back from the incisive arch. Prehension of 
food and complete mastication was impossible. Then the middle 
portion of the organ and also the base shrunk by degrees more 
and more in the lingual canal and the entire organ became stiff, 
dense, hard and perfectly useless. As a final consequence of this 
severe condition both animals had to be disposed of at once. 

In veterinary medicine, should such late sequelae of the 
iodide treatment show itself in case of actinomycosis of the 
tongué, it is necessary to advise immediate slaughter before the 
condition and loss of flesh should be too great. 

These serious sequelae have never been mentioned before 
and deserve the attention of practitioners. 


UmpiticaL HERNIA IN THE Horse—Taking it from the 
Archiv fiir Tierheilkunde.—Leclainche records a new treatment 
for umbilical hernia, by Prof. Casper, which is a modification 
of the method generally used. First of all, Casper relates the 
anatomy and embryogenic development of the umbilical ring; 
he studies the causes of the malformation or of this accident 
and attributes a great part of it to hereditary transmission in 
horses as well as in dogs. The diagnosis is ordinarily easily 
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per cent. of the colts affected recover spontaneously in the first 
months of their lives; methods of contention assisting more or 
less in the recovery. Later, surgical interference is necessary. 

For Casper, the methods of interference are palliative, blood- 
Ras or surgical. Bandages are useless, uncertain and ineffica- 
cious. Blisters are rarely indicated; the inflammation which 
| ‘¢peabe these applications, as well as those of mustard poul- 
tices, cantharides, collodium, etc., cannot remove the hernial sac. 
Sulphuric, nitric or chromic acid may promote sufficient inflam- 
mation and even necrosis of tissues which, by-the cicatrization 
that follows, may be accompanied with retraction of the tissues 
sufficient to bring about a successful recovery. However, all 
these means are good only with small-sized hernias. Salt water 
injections under the skirt, elastic ligature, suture of the sac, 
clamps, have their advocates among veterinary practitioners. 
But for Casper, the method that he recommends is that patron- 
ized by Vennerholm. 

“The animal is submitted to a severe regime for several 
days previous to being operated. One or two evenings before, 
he receives arecoline and is muzzled tc prevent him from eating 
his bedding. For the operation the animal is laid on his back, 
with the hind legs hobbled and stretched backwards so as to 
expose the operating field to best advantages. The hernial sac 
and surroundings are shaved and washed with sublimate solu- 
tion. An incision of the skin only is made from forwards back- 
wards. The cutaneous flaps are dissected right and left to free 
them from the deep envelopes of the protruding mass. The dis- 
section is carried out as far as the umbilical ring. The sac is 
emptied of its contents by pressure of the fingers and an assistant 
holds it vertically while the operator applies, as near as possible 
to the place where the pressure of the fingers is made, a small 
clamp or a long-jawed pressing forceps. Above this, the op- 
posite faces of the sac are sutured tightly without opening the 

sac. Amputation is made below the suture and the clamp re- 
moved. The wound of the skin is closed with sutures. Casper 


3 made, but the prognosis may vary with the age. More than 50 
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uses a wooden or aluminum clamp which is taken off after the 
operation, or is left in place for twenty-four hours. Every day 
the wound is coated over with tincture of iodine. Two or three 
weeks after the operation the animal is allowed to go loose. This 
method has given excellent results and, according to Casper, is 
preferable to any radical operation when peritoneal infection is 
always more or less possible. 


FLEXIBLE METALLIC DRAINING. Iti is to Chassaignac that is 
due the great innovation of resorting, in surgical practice, to the 
rubber draining tube to replace the old tents of gauze or muslin 
used for years before. The great advantage of the rubber tube is 
in its being supple and flexible; but this quality is, unfortunately, 
sometimes an objection. A drain of small size may be squeezed 
between the edges of the wound, it may be twisted in a tortuous 
tract, or its cavity be squeezed flat under the pressure of the 
dressing, and in those conditions the escape of the pathological 
secretions cannot take place. To remedy these possibilities some 
surgeons have resorted to an old practice and had more rigid 
drain tubes made in ebonite, in hard rubber, glass or metal, to 
which various forms and calibres were given. These recalled 
the old “ grooved tents” of Ambroise Paré, sort of perforated 
canulas, made of gold, silver, or even lead, which were used to 
allow the flow of all pathological discharge. Those modern 
inventions, however, just on account of their rigidity and their 
constant form, difficult to accommodate themselves to tracts 
more or less anfractuous, irregular or curved, have had only a 
very limited use. 

Dr. Lemaire, in the Presse Medicale, has given the descrip- 
tion of a new drain tube which he believes will fulfil all the 
desiderata with almost perfection and which, after many trials, 
he has finally adopted as the desirable instrument, viz.: one 
formed by a spiral metallic spring. ending in one end with an 
oval cap provided with wide openings or fenestrae, and at the 
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other with a small border with one or two holes to fix the in- 
strument. By the nature of the metal used and the diameter of 
the wire employed for the spire, any degree of elasticity can 
be obtained from the suppleness of the rubber to almost the 


The Final Form Adopted. 


stiffness of a metallic solid tube. With such a drain, a bend 
likely to produce the closing of the tube is not to be feared, 
its cavity cannot be squeezed flat, and it is principally in cases 
where such eventuality can be met that Lemaire’s instrument 


will find its indications. 
* 
* 


Hippona, THE ProtectiING Divinity oF EguiNnes.—From 
the Archiv. Scientif. of the Royal Veterinary Society of Italy, 
the following variety is interesting: 

The greatest part of the documents relating to Hippona, the 
protecting goddess of horses, donkeys, mules and jackasses, has 
been transmitted by Christian writers, who in their struggle 
against paganism, mention the religion of Hippona as one of 
the most ridiculous and disgraceful. The oldest mention of this 
religion goes back to the end of the second century of our era. 

A Greek writer, Argesilas, in the history of Italy, states that 
a certain Fluvius Stellus, having a special dislike for women, 
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had sexual connections with a mare and became the father of 
three girls, which he named Hippona. 

Juvenel speaks of a Roman consul, who, having the low 
habits of stable men, swore only by Hippona and the divinities 
painted on the walls of stables. 

Apulius, in his Metamorphoses, mentions the fact of a man, 
changed as a donkey, which remains in ecstasy in a stable, before 
a fresh rose deposited on the feet of ihe statue of Hippona. 

Mimuius, Felix and Tertullian reproached to heathens their 
adoration in their stables of donkeys and other beasts instead 
of Hippona, and Prudentia speaks of this deity as a pagan 
divinity of inferior order. 

Hippona was held in veneration by mule drivers, stablemen, 
coachmen, civil and military horsemen. However, in Rome its 
adoration did not go back to high antiquity, because it was a 
divinity essentially Celtic and on that account it must have been 
introduced quite late in Roman religion by soldiers and stable- 
men coming from Gauls. It is indisputable that Gauls were 
great raisers of highly renowned horses. Hippona protected 
them against all disegses which could attack them, and its pres- 
ence in a stable had a prophylactic value. Her features were 
generally painted on the doors of stables, inside the windows 
and little statuettes representing her were placed in special spots. 

In rural paintings Hippona was represented as a woman, 
dressed with a toga dropping down to her feet. Near her were 
two or three horses, donkeys or mules over which she extended 
a petting and protecting hand, while with the other she fed 
them. She is also frequently represented with a sceptre in her 
hand. She is always surrounded with horses. There are in 
Italy some twelve paintings representing her. 

ln marble and in bronze statues the form varies. The god- 
dess is seated on a horse, generally on the right, as women did 
in antiquity. . She is holding a sceptre or a basket of flowers and 
has a dog or smaller animal laying at her feet. The horse that 
she rides is a common, low-bred animal with thick neck, Roman 
face and thick, heavy, hairy tail. She is almost always alone. - 
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There are only five small statues of her in which the mare has 
a sucking colt with her. The horse is ordinarily represented 
trotting; rarely walking or at rest. In two representations the 
horse is shown galloping. All these statuettes are small. There 
are about sixty of them in Italy. 

About thirty-eight inscriptions relating to the cult of Hip- 
pona have been discovered in Italy, Spain and Germany. On 
most of them the goddess is associated with other divinities. 

An are dedicated to Roman warriors. 


* 
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INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS.—The seventh 
international congress will be held in Rome from the 24th to 
the 30th of September of this year, under the high patronage of 
their Majesties the King and the Queen of Italy and under the 
Presidency of Prof. Guido Baccelli. 

The work of the Congress is divided into three principal 

sections: 1. Etiology and epidemiology of tuberculosis. 2. 
Pathology and therapeutics of tuberculosis (medical and sur- 
gical). 3. Social protection against the digease. 

The opening of the congress will take place with the presence 
of their Majesties in the great amphitheatre of the Augusteum, 
and the meetings shall be held in the Castle of St. Ange. 
The cotisation to be paid is 25 lires (a little over five dol- 

tary for the members of the congress and 10 lires for each 
member of their family. The card cf membership will give 
right to reduction on Italian railroads; also to the admission 
to the exhibition and festivals which will be given and to the 
excursions and receptions. 

Address post-office order to General Secretary at Via in 


“+ 


Brstrocrapuic Irems.—The forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association was held in 
San Francisco last September and the proceedings, edited by 
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Dr. R. P. Lyman, chairman of the publication committee, have 
reached my office in due time. 

It is a handsome book, larger than all its predecessors, and 
its contents show that the promises made by the committee of 
organization of the meeting were more than filled. 

Of course, all are acquainted with everything that took place 
in those celebrated days of September, when every one could 
and did take advantage of all the varieties and opportunities 
that were offered, and it is not necessary to recall all the good 
time the attendants had! If one wishes to refresh his mind let 
him read the concise part, “‘ Social Features,” as presented in 
the book. Of course, the new volume is very similar in aspect 
to those published in previous years, and while its larger size 
suggests larger contents, one finds, after all, nearly the same 
arrangements—preliminaries of the meeting, various addresses, 
all the official reports, the papers and discussions, the clinic, etc. 
There are, however, some special points which make this volume 
differ from the others and which cal! for compliments for the 
new arrangement and classification of the chapters treating of 
“ Papers and Discussions,” although those last are missing. The 
first part of this relates to the papers presented by Drs. Hoskins, 
Glover, Noack, Ward and Baker, Bitting, Roberts and Haring. 
And then, arranged under the head cf classification of Patho- 
logical Division, Medical Division, Milk Hygiene Division, Sur- 
gical Division, the various papers relating to diseases or consid- 
erations which will refer them to their specific classes. This is, 
no doubt, an improvement on the arrangement of previous vol- 
umes. 

It is not necessary here to mention the rich collection of the 
many papers that these two chapters contain. They are so 
numerous and cover so many subjects. But I cannot let the 
acknowledgment of the receipt of these proceedings pass with- 
out calling attention (concisely as I must for want of space) to 
the paper of Dr. Hoskins and that of Dr. Glover. 

To the former I may be permitted to say that “ His Nation’s 
Loss” with his “tribute to fallen leaders” is one of the very 
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best that has been presented to any meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. It was a noble gesture to recall 
the good that had been done by those departed friends, who did 
love our profession so much. 
To Dr. Glover, I hope he will permit me to congratulate 
him for his paper on the * Uniformity in Degrees and Matricu- 
lation Requirements for Veterinary Colleges.” While I am 
7] reading it, it seems as if I was hearing the voice of “ John 
Smith ” telling the association of “ his misfortunes ” and asking 
the association why did she not.come to his help. John Smith 
_ asked justice in 1907; it is gratifying to see the newly elected 
_ president of the association call for 2 protection and a reform 
-demanded so long ago. 
The seeds thrown by John Smith four years ago are begin- 
to bear fruit. 
In preparing this new addition to the library of veterinary 
_ science in America by the publication cf this volume, Dr. Lyman 
and his associates of the committee on publication have suc- 
ceeded admirably. Handsomely printed, well illustrated, neatly 


‘bound, the proceedings once again have come to tell of the 
energy and professional enthusiasm with which the veterinarians 
of America are pushing their way forward on the road of all 
scientific progress. 

Certainly the San Francisco effort must have been a grand 


success! 


THE DIAGNosts OF GLANDERS BY COMPLEMENT FIXxaTION is 
the subject contained in Bulletin 130, issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. It is the report of experiments carried out 
by the members of the Pathological Division: Drs. John R. 
Mohler, the Chief, and Adolph Eichhorn, the Bacteriologist. 

As Dr. Melvin, the Chief of the Bureau, says: ‘“ Since the 
discovery of the glanders bacillus in 1883, many efforts have 
been made to find a reliable method of making an early diag- 
nosis of the disease,” and as the mallein test and the agglutina- 
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tion have proved insufficient to be entirely satisfactory, it has — 
been thought necessary for the Bureau to test the German } 
method of Schutz and Schubert, viz.: that of the complement 
fixation, which has recently been introduced in veterinary science 
and which has been principally published only in foreign periodi- 


cals. 

This little pamphlet gives: 1. The definition and explana- 
tion of the process of hemolysis. 2. The deviation or specific _ 
complement fixation. 3. The method cf obtaining serum of ani- 
mals to be tested. 4. The preparation of the antigen. 5. The 
complement fixation test with its application and controls. 6. 
The controlling of glanders in an infected stable. 7. The re- 
sults of practical tests with complement fixation. 

This long enumeration of the various points presented by 
this bulletin will permit anyone to learn how to apply the test 
and to appreciate the four conclusions drawn by the authors: 

“rt. Horses in which the serum produces a complete fixation 
of the complement in the quantities of 0.1 c. c. and 0.2 ¢. c. 
should be considered as glandered. 

“2. Horses in which the serum gives a complete fixation in 
the quantity of 0.2 c.c. and an incomplete fixation in the quan- 
tity of 0.1 c. c. should likewise be considered as glandered. 

“3. Horses in which the serum produces an incomplete fixa- 
tion of the complement in the quantities of 0.1 c. c. and 0.2 c. c. 
should also be considered as glandered. 

“4. Horses in which the serum shows no fixation of the 
complement in either tube should be considered as free of 
glanders.” 

This is another valuable means of diagnosis which the Bureau 
makes known to veterinarians of America. AL : 


AWAITS YOU IN AUGUST. 

No one can read the advance report of the local committee 
of arrangements on page 464 of this issue of the Review, fol- 
lowing the reports of the heads of the several divisions of the 
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program, of the A. V. M. A. without becoming enthused over 
the approaching meeting and possessed of a desire to go to it. 
That is as it should be; Toronto awaits you; her beautiful, 
spacious Convocation Hall, with its comfortable and restful 
opera chairs, are ready to receive you and hold you in their 
comfortable embrace, while you listen to the very excellent 


-papers that will be presented and the profitable discussions that 


they will provoke. And a perusal of the program, which has 
resulted from the reports of those in charge of each of the five 
divisions to date, wili surely convince you that there will be 
much of interest to listen to and to discuss by veterinarians 
in any capacity or line of work. The surgical program (which 
interests every one), is especially full of interesting topics that 
promise their full share of discussion. Among other things, 
it will be interesting to hear an expression from one of the 
foremost veterinary surgeons in England, on an operation that 
is conceded, by the title of his paper, to be original, with one 
of the foremost veterinary surgeons in America. We feel 
assured that Prof. Hobday’s presence at the coming convention 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association and his con- 
tribution to its literary program, will add much to the interest 
and value of this meeting, from which no one can afford to 
absent himself. 

Aside from the subjects included in the five divisions, other 
matters of vital importance will be discussed at the Toronto 
meeting that should receive the earnest consideration of every 
veterinarian throughout the entire country, and he should give 
it that earnest consideration now before he goes to Toronto, so 
that when he gets. upon his feet to discuss it he will be prepared 
to do it the justice it deserves at his hands. We refer to the 
subject of the uniformity of a veterinary degree. There is likely 
to be a diversity of opinion on all the points involved, but per- 
haps more particularly on the point of the particular degree to 


be adopted. That should be weighed carefully beforehand so 
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Hughes and . Schwarzkopf have furnished some _ excellent 
thoughts on the subject that will bear rereading. 

And now, turning from the more earnest questions, let us give 
a moment’s thought to a no less important subject, our “ creature 
comforts.” The spacious and palatial Prince George Hotel, 
situated at King and York streets, has been selected by the local 
committee as A. V. M. A. headquarters, and those desiring to 
stop at headquarters, will probably add to their comfort, by writ- 
ing the management of that hostlery at once for reservations. 

The locations and prices of other hotels will be sent to each 


member as soon as the local committee has prepared a list of © 


those thought desirable. ae 


_ THE SPECIAL TRAIN FROM NEW YORK. 


The great success of the “ American Veterinary Special al” 


to San Francisco last year has clearly demonstrated the added 


pleasure of a trip by such a plan; and, while our present objec- 


tive point does not lend itself to the formulation of a plan 


whereby one special can be arranged for practically the entire 
convention as on that occasion, it is possible to run special con- 
vention cars (or possibly in some instances trains) from points 
where enough people can be congregated for that purpose; and 
we would urge such a plan wherever it can be accomplished. 
With the object of stimulating a larger attendance by making the 
pleasure of the outing begin at the very onset, we have planned 
to run a “ special” from New York City which will be able to 
take care of the members and visitors from Greater New York 
and the cities of New Jersey and adjoining states, New Eng- 
land, and the Empire State all along the line, as well as all who 
may come to New York from Western points en route to 
Toronto. We propose a round trip that will form one of the 
most delightful vacation excursions imaginable. Our plan is 
to leave New York, Grand Central Terminal, at 6.30 p. m. of 
August 21, stopping at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street 
Station at 6.40 to pick up those from the Bronx and upper West 


Side, reaching Albany at 9.55, where we will be joined by the 
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delegation from New England, who will have left Boston at 
2 p. m., coming over the Boston & Albany, stopping at Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Pittsfield and Chatham en route. From Albany 
we will proceed northward, stopping at Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and Buffalo, arriving at Toronto at 8.30 on the morning of 
the 22d. The train, which will probably be a second section of 
the “ Big Four Limited,” will consist of buffet-library-smoking 
car, dining car, and standard Pullman sleepers. The train to 
be solid vestibuled, electric lighted and high class in every re- 
spect, and will lend itself to the enjoyment of a merry evening. 
A round trip, going and returning the same way, good to Oc- 
tober 31, will cost $21.25. We believe, however, after we have 
unfolded our several other plans that we have been considering 
for the return trip, there will be few who will not want to avail 
themselves of one of them. 

One is, leaving Toronto on one of the palatial Richelieu and 
Ontario steamers to Thousand Islands, thence through the 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence to Montreal, returning to New 
York from Montreal direct. This trip, with all its grandeur 
and pleasure, to cost $29.45; only $8.20 more than the all-rail 
route direct home from Toronto. Or, on reaching Montreal, 
instead of returning to New York direct, returning by way of 
Lake Champlain and Lake George, for $30.35. The above, with 
a side trip to Quebec, $37.70. 

Or, after proceeding from Montreal to Quebec by steamer, 
take a side trip on the Saguenay River to Chicoutimi, back to 
Montreal, and then all rail from Montreal to New York, $44.45. 
Or, instead of returning to Montreal from Chicoutimi, return 
to Quebec on your steamer on the Saguenay River and return 
by way of the White Mountains to New York. This last plan 
will cost $52.60, and includes, of course, the entire round trip 
from the time you leave the Grand Central Station until you 
return to it. We believe that one glimpse at any of the palatial 
steamers, such as the “ Rapids King,” the “ Kingston,” or the 
“Toronto,” or any one of the thousands of wonders and beauty 
spots that await you on this trip, would convince you that you 
could not afford to miss availing yourselves of it. And we 
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believe, too, that Western members would be glad to arrange 
so that they could avail themselves of the trip described, no 
matter how they come to Toronto or return from it to their 
homes. But, unfortunately, we are not able to give you those 
glimpses beforehand ; and yet, it is very essential that those con- 
templating availing themselves of this delightful excursion, 
notify us beforehand, so that arrangements can be completed. 
To those who may ask “ why not leave New York on a day 
train?” we will answer that that is not practicable, as our New — 
England friends would either have tc leave Boston at 4 a. m. 
to meet the latest day train we could use, or come to New York 
the night before. Those coming from towns any distance from 
Boston to that city, would find the 4 a. m. train entirely imprac- 
ticable; therefore we had to decide on the evening train going. 


So, in order that arrangements may be completed as soon 
as possible, we ask that every person who expects to be one of 
the party on the “ Empire and New England Special” signify — 


that fact at-as early a date as possible (July 15 to 20, or earlier) 
by dropping a line to Robt. W. Ellis, 509 W. 152d Street, New 
York, N. Y.; and just as soon as enough letters have been re- 
ceived to justify it, a letter will be sent to every veterinarian in 
the area that our train can draw from, giving them the exact 
time the train reaches the point that they start from, and the 
cost from that point and return. We will benefit, of course, by 
any concessions that are made by the Trunk Line Association 
if we get a sufficient number. New England promises the larg- 
est delegation that has ever turned out to an A. V. M. A. con- 
vention. Let New Jersey, the Keystone and Empire states come 
out in a way that they may boast of! Remember, your tickets 
are good to October 31, and you are not bound to return in a 


body, but when and how you please up to that time limit. 


* 
* 


VETERINARY PROFESSION RECEIVES OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 
IN TENNESSEE.—Veterinarians throughout the country will re- 
joice in the appointment of Dr. George R. White, of Nashville, 
Tenn., as State Live-stock Inspector of that commonwealth, both 
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on account of the official recognition of their profession in that 
state, and because of their knowledge of the worthiness and 
ability of the appointee. “ George White” (as he is affection- 
ately known to the profession) is probably one of the most pop- 
ular men among his brother veterinarians in the country. The 
American Veterinary Medical Association has expressed its con- 
fidence in him by electing him treasurer of that organization 
six times in succession, the last time being at San Francisco, in 
September, 1910. 

The appointment by Governor Hooper was entirely upon 
merit, as Dr. White is not of the Governor’s political faith. 
Without telling Dr. White’s side in politics (although we have 
every reason to believe he is proud of it), we may say that the 
present chief executive of Tennessee is the first Republican that 
has held that office in forty years. Positions of that character 
should be filled by recognition of merit, rather than of political 

| creed; and we believe we voice the sentiment of the veterinary 
profession of the entire country when we commend the action 
of the Hon. Benj. W. Hooper, Governor of Tennessee, in ap- 
pointing so worthy a member of our profession as Dr. White, 
State Live-stock Commissioner, and that the doctor will meet 
his obligation to the state, to his profession and to himself. In 
common parlance, he will “ make good.” 

His friends will be grieved to learn at the same time, that 
just on the eve of this honorable recognition from his state, Dr. 
White had the misfortune of losing a finger. 


On Wednesday, June 21, Prof. Veranus A. Moore, Director 
of the New York State Veterinary College, received an hon- 
orary degree in veterinary medicine at the commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Pennsylvania. We commend the 
action of the University of Pennsylvania, -and congratulate Dr. 
Moore. Never was an honorary degree more appropriately con- 
ferred. Dr. Moore has devoted his life to veterinary science 
and done more for its advancement in this country than any 
other man outside of the veterinary profession and as much as 
any man in it. We are indeed proud to be able to welcome him 
to our ranks as a brother member of the veterinary profession. 
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. SURGERY IN GENERAL—TREATMENT OF WOUNDS.* 
a By L. A. Meritiat, Proressor oF SuRGERY, CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

_— your committee, through whose invitation I have the honor 
‘ of participating in the program of your annual convention 
. have given me a very wide latitude, I have been as much per- 
: plexed over what to omit as over what to include in my address 
to-day. 
; It has occurred to me, however, that since there are so many 
of our surgical practices so deplorably below the standard dis- 


played in our other activities that it would be no mistake to 
analyze a few of the blunders we are making in our growing, 
, insatiable penchant for surgical intervention. 

; Asked what subject I could present elemental in character 
, that would do the most good to the cause of animal surgery and 
which would be the most beneficial to your members individually, 
' I would say without hesitating, “ the subject of asepsis.”” Asked 
to signalize our greatest blunder I would say: “ Our shameful 
disregard for the teachings of Lister.” 

It is a notorious fact that while both the student and the 
practitioner usually take more interest in surgery than in other 
branches of medicine; they invariably show less intelligence in its 
application. The student will commit a succession of errors in 
the performance of a surgical operation that would shock his | 
, sensibilities in the pathological laboratory. | ; 

In the laboratory he will sacredly guard his flask of bouillon 
or tube of agar against accidental contamination by exercising the 
greatest care from the very beginning to the very end of the most 
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intricate experiment, but as soon as he passes into the operating 
room he seems to cast aside all the lessons thus learned and will 
promptly paw his fingers into the surgical wound or commit other 
equally overt errors to the dismay of his teacher or critical 
spectator. Called to account he immediately admits his error, but 
despite frequent reproaches and admonitions he leaves college still 
untrained : and upon entering practice soon falls into the prevail- 


ing customs of the whole profession—a half scientific surgeon; 


and a half scientific surgeon he usually remains throughout his 
whole life 
' Now, gentlemen, it would be an insult to your intelligence 
for me to engage in the discussion of thé details of a subject that 


is forty years old and so well understood by all of you. It should 
be sufficient to say that your surgical work is not in keeping with 
your knowledge. You may be giants in theory, but in surgery, 
you are dwarfs in practice. You know the havoc of wound coin- 
plication and still you make no effort to curtail them. You leave 
behind an inflammation of your own making in almost every 
wound that you handle and yet you continue to plod along in a 
_ state of self-satisfaction and even egotism that is becoming more 
and more difficult to comprehend and interpret, in view of the 
charming results that can be derived from better practices. You 
clamor for recognition among learned men and yet you thwart 
the very hope of ever gaining it by violating or disobeying a 
simple principle in the most cherished if not also the most im- 

- portant part of your attainments as a professional man. 

As important facts will bear repetition permit me to quote 
from an address made in San Francisco a few months ago. 
“Some of you may claim that a fair measure of success can be 

_ obtained in animal surgery without asepsis, which, though true 
is unfortunately explained in the ridiculous simplicity of the 
operations we have thus far dared to perform. If we would 


march onward to more glorious achievements than it has thus 
been our privilege to enjoy, we must now enlarge the category 
of our surgical operations by the addition of the major procedures 


which can only he safely performed under strict asepsis.” - a 
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You know now, and you have known for years, that wound 
diseases are caused by preventable external contaminations. Why 
not now, henceforth and forever more, improve your surgical 
work so as to prevent them. Expensive? Why, bless you, no. Of 
what importance are a few minutes or even a few hours of extra 
work compared with the numerous fatalities and the costly days 
of convalescence from septic complications. | 

If you still shrink from the major operations and the more 
offensive interventions generally, the practice of asepsis will soon 
make these as delectable to you as they are now abhorrent. And _ 
unless we can succeed in applying our surgery to the graver ills, it 
is destined to remain narrow in its scope, insignificant to animal 
husbandry and unsatisfactory to ourselves. 

Modernism must now displace the antiquated practices that | 
have already lingered too long in the profession as obstructions | 
to progress. 

By dignifying even your simplest surgical work with modern 
methods you will do much to shame the charlatan out of existence. — 
Modern surgery is your greatest weapon against the quackery 
that harasses you on every side because it is too intricate for the 
untrained and uneducated to fathom and to follow. It is impos- — 
sible for the uneducated empiric to perform a modern surgical 
operation as it would be for him to conduct an intricate patho- 
logical investigation. To keep these facts in mind at every turn, 
in all of your surgical work, will do much for you individually, 
and it will also do much to elevate the practice of animal surgery 
to the high level already attained by the other branches of the 
profession. 

Now, to bring these somewhat vague generalities into an ap- 
plicable and tangible form, by analyzing the details of some of 
our shortcomings. 

Ist. We occupy entirely too much time in combating effects 
and entirely too little in the search for cause. The practitioner 
Who is satisfied with the febrifuge to reduce fever, the anodyne to 
relieve pain, the stimulant to restore strength, the tonic to improve 
vigor, the antiseptic to heal wounds is not a paragon to the keen, 
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alert, investigating therapist who turns from these symptomatic 
conditions in search of their causes.. Here is where surgery sur- 
passes the practice of medicine; for if you wish to excel in sur- 
gery you must first learn the fine art of seeking underlying causa- 
tive influences that are too often entirely ignored in medical treat- 
ment. The practitioner who treats the poll evil, the quittor, the 
fistula of the withers, the various colics, the nasal catarrhs, etc., 
through a large group of diseases without seeking diligently for 
the underlying influence responsible for the phenomena presented 
in each is a poor representative of modern veterinarians. 

2d. We treat our wounds badly. In this regard it seems to 
me we deliberate too much over what chemical or mixture of 
chemicals to apply to wounds, and too little over our first lesson 
in physiology. 

Intelligent treatment of wounds must be based upon a com- 
prehensive understanding of the healing process and upon little . 
else. To obviate an extended discussion of this subject and to 
make my point clear, I will simply ask you to compare the healing 
of a wound to the growth of plants. 

Seeds sown in a fertile soil soon germinate and push their 
sprouts through the surface. These soon grow profusely and 
exuberantly toward maturity under favorable conditions, but 
they will blight, dwarf or even succumb under harsh influences 
either chemical or physical. What is true of a traumatic cavity, 
is analogous to the seeds of the plant. The raw tissues is the seed 
bed—the soil from which they will grow. The first clumps of 
cells which shoot up at every part of the wound, are sprouts and 
the granulations which grow from them may be compared to the 
plant in full bloom. When these have been transformed into a 
scar they may be compared to the plant that has ripened, shriveled 
up and “ gone to seed.” Now, to safely nurse this “ flesh plant ” 
from cell to scar, as the gardener nurses his plant from seed to 
maturity, is what constitutes the treatment of a wound. How 


many of us are good gardeners in our field of activity? 


How rash it would seem to saturate a bed of young growing 


ant day after sla with chemical substances to combat invading 
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parasites as it has been our custom to do in the treatment of 
wounds. The parasites might be harmed but the plant would be 
killed or stunted by the treatment. 

It is here I think we have always made our greatest mistake, 
in surgery. Antiseptics devitalize the tissues without equally 
devitalizing the bacteria and thus are more harmful than bene- 
ficial. They actually create more food for bacteria. Yes, anti- 
septics of the strongest kind are needed in wound treatment. We 
need antiseptics that will actually kill bacteria, but they must only 
be used upon the extraneous objects that are likely to carry bac- 
teria into the raw tissues. Thus boiling water is needed to kill 
the microbes upon the instruments and dressings. Actions of 
strong chemical antiseptics are needed to clean the surrounding 
skin, and the surgeon’s hands, but when dealing with the raw 
tissue itself we must think only of sterile water, aseptic gauze, 
sterilized bland absorbent powders. Strong chemicals have no 
place here. We must nurse “our plants” by gentle treatment 
and by putting up a barrier against the invading enemy. In fact, 
a wound not contaminated should be left strictly alone, as the 
plant is left alone. Work diligently around it to create favorable 
conditions like the gardener does, but do not eternally dwarf its 
growth with direct applications. 

If a non-contaminated wound requires no direct treatment to 
its raw surface, the question will naturally arise as to what to do 
for the contaminated wound. The answer is: “ Submit it only to 
mechanical disinfection and then create conditions not favorable 
for the growth of bacteria.” 

By mechanical disinfection is meant the cutting, scraping and 
washing away of the tissues known to harbor the infections and 
when this has once been done the traumatic cavity—the raw tis- 
sues are left to the mercies of nature. You may depend upon the 
leucocytes to complete the disinfection when only a few of the 
bacteria have been left in the wound and an unfavorable condition 
has been created, for them, that is they have been, by drainage 
deprived of the elements essential for their growth. 
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To those of you who probably have known me to advocate 
the application of the strongest kind of antiseptics, yes, caustics, 
directly to the raw tissues of a wound these precepts may at first 
seem somewhat contradictory. 

I have and do now advocate the cauterization of wounds in 

veterinary practice, when mechanical disinfection is not found 
possible. It is the repeated, perfunctory antiseptic lavage that | 
am condemning. When an antiseptic is used at all upon a 
wounded tissue it must be bactericidal or else should be omitted 
entirely. 

The potential caustics or even the hot iron applied directly to 
a wound will, of course, delay the healing process until the living 
tissues can rid themselves of the dead elements thus produced, 
but when this process of self-amputation is accomplished the 
underlying granulation, still free from contamination, will now 
rapidly grow toward maturity. After the eschar has sloughed 
off the healing is nursed along just the same as if the wound had 
been aseptic from the beginning. 

Here is where the empiric with his strong liniments surpasses 
you with your deceptive antiseptics in the treatment of barbed- 
wire cuts and other forms of fresh wounds, and here is also 
where he sometimes cures the poll evil and the fistula of the with- 
ers after you have failed: he cures by unconsciously applying a 
scientific treatment. 

3d. Our methods of suturing wounds are crude, unscientific, 
harmful and ineffectual. The small percentage of wounds we 
suture which heal by primary union is a serious reflection upon 
our surgery. 

I am told that the wounds of ordinary proportions that would 
heal by primary union would be a rare curiosity in a country prac- 
tice. Why is this? The contrary should be the case. The reasons 
are manifold. The futility of suturing the unclean wound under 
unclean methods is, of course, conceded. We should long ago 
have passed the day when any instruction is needed in this regard. 
The sterilization of needle thread, and integument to be sutured 
and the handling of them in such a way as to prevent contamina- 
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tion as the work proceeds, the first law to keep inviolate in the 
suturing of wounds, is unfortunately too frequently disobeyed. 
The practitioner who carries his needle and thread in the fold of 
his pocket case, handles them with unclean hands and inserts: _ 
them in the unclean integument, often covering up an unclean ~ 
surface beneath is not only always unsuccessful in his surgical 
work. but he is also the man who is degrading the field of animal 
surgery. Malpractice is a mild term for such methods. It re- 
quires but little practice to learn the art of sterilizing suturing 
material and of handling it afterward so as to avert stitch 
infection. 

I would suggest that you make this your first step in the im- 
provement of your methods of operating. Boil your needles, 
needle holder, thread and forceps. Touch nothing with your 
hands except the very end of your thread while threading the 
needle, and this end can be cut off if you are fearful that your 
hands are not safely clean. Insert the needle by picking up the 
edge of the wound with the forcep, and as it comes through the 
skin catch it with your needle holder, and thus continue the work 
until every stitch is in place. 

Tie each stitch so that the part handled with the fingers re- 
mains outside and take pains throughout not to drag the dangling 
end of your thread over unclean surrounding parts. Follow up 
this suggestion, improving upon your methods as you learn, and 
then note how different your wounds will behave. There are, 
however, other things to be considered in this regard. 

Aside from the matter of cleanliness, the suturing of wounds 
in animals presents special problems which require special man- 
agement. Motion and tension are two influences which work 
greatly to our disadvantage even after we have faithfully at- 
tended to the matter of cleanliness and drainage. Motion will 
prevent the formation of the first delicate fibres which are inter- 
woven from edge to edge of sutured integuments, and must 
therefore in some way be prevented. The old fashioned inter- 
rupted or continuous sutures, classical I admit, were, however, 
never designed for the surgery of animals. We should long ago 
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have looked about for more ingenious sutures than these. The 
most successful system of approximation I have yet found to 
reduce edge-friction to the minimum, consists of the insertion of 
three different sets of sutures along the whole part of the breach 
to be approximated. 

An outer row of matress or button sutures placed some <lis- 
tance from the wound edges and about one inch apart; a row of 
crucial sutures, one between each pair of the former, and lastly 
neat short interrupted sutures between the latter, to assure a good 
apposition, will reduce motion of the edges better, and will im- 
pair the circulation of the skin less, than any group of sutures it 
has yet been my privilege to apply. 

Tension is also a bane in suturing wounds of animals. To 
restore continuity of the elastic skin often over tissues which 
bulge beneath requires stretching, which is indeed a very harmful 
condition. The taut suture is always a failure, because it softens 
the incarcerated tissues and soon cuts through the edge, with, of 
course, disastrous results; the wound at once gapes and further 
attempts at approximation are hopeless 

Remedial measures here vary with conditions at hand. Re- 
laxing incisions made at some distance from the edges after the 
wound has been sutured are sometimes of service, but these leave 
new gaping skin wounds to heal by the formation of considerable 
scar tissue. 

The underlying bulging mass when such exists can be cut 
away to the level of the body, and this should always be done 
when underlying muscles threaten to bulge tightly against the 
sutured, patch. Another recourse, one which I think can be 
more universally used, is the relaxing suture known as “ Mayo’s 
Running Loop.” This consists of running series of stitches ex- 
tending across the edges from considerable distance on either 
side. As many of these as needed can be applied along the course 
of the wound. The advantage of this particular suture is that 
the traction is evenly distributed among the various loops of 
which it consists, and thus it reduces the danger of pressure 
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Other rules to be respected in suturing wounds are legion. | 
The skin must never be infolded. Raw tissue must contact raw 
tissues, otherwise primary union is defeated. Buried sutures 
must be absorbable, and lastly, the patient must be so handled as 
to reduce the danger of physical injury to the minimum. The ap- 
plication of braces to the legs, the use of slings, immobilizing 
bandages, tying the patient on the pillar reins, etc., etc., are so 
many important precautions the careful practitioner will not omit. 

4th. Our hands, on account of the nature of our work are 
always dangerous carriers of infection. Here is a fundamental 
study over which we have deliberated too little. If the human 
skin is a constant carrier of pathogenic bacteria what must be 
said of the hands of a veterinarian who is continually handling 
objects and products that teem with dangerous micro-organisms? _ 
Leaving the merits of this question for you to discuss among — 
yourselves on account of my limited time I shall simply say that 
our hands are never fit to touch a raw surface. On this account © 
we should govern our manipulations accordingly. Digital ma-_ 
nipulation should be avoided, the hands should be cleaned in ac- 3 
cordance with the more modern methods, gloves should be worn 
and important operations should be avoided immediately after 


the question, ‘‘ Why are veterinarians often less successful in cas- 
trations than the so-called gelder?” is found in the condition of 
his hands. The gelder handling only healthy objects, although ~ 
sometimes apparently a dirty operator can handle raw tissues 
with much less danger to his patients than you can. The per- 
functory cleaning you give your hands, the deceptive antiseptic 
lavage you carry out on your field, and the feeble disinfection to 
which you submit your instruments in your vaunted ostentation 
to perform a classical operation is not sufficient to offset the havoc 
that may follow your infected hands. Ablutions of soap and 
water followed with brisk frictions of alcohol is given to-day as 
the safest method of cleaning the hands, but in our profession 
such precautions must not be regarded as sufficient for important 
visceral manipulations. The wearing of sterile gloves when 
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tissues must be handled manually is the only absolutely safe 
course. In the castration of cryptorchids where the tactile sense 
is depended upon, the above treatment followed with friction of 
50 per cent. tincture of iodine, which is allowed to dry upon the 
hands for a few minutes, is about the best method you could 


adopt. 
5th. Surgical instruments require heat sterilization. No 
veterinarian should operate without first sterilization of his metal- 
lic instruments by boiling. Instruments become progressively 
more virulent when not submitted to effectual sterilization fre- 
quently. The rule should be to precede each operation by first 
sterilizing all the instruments required in the procedure. You 
~ can no longer shirk your responsibilities in this regard. The com- 
ing generation of veterinarians is now laughing at you precisely 
as you are to-day laughing at the generation of non-graduate 
practitioners who preceded you. 
6th. The air as a cause of operative infection has been fre- 
quently misjudged. In the early days of aseptic surgery the 
danger from this source was overestimated, yet in animal sur- 
gery it presents a problem we should not entirely ignore. The 
danger from this source lies largely, however, in the particles 
(hair, dust, litter, etc.}, whirled into the air by gusts of wind 
and the struggles of the patient. This controlled by moistening 
our patient, especially round the environs of our field and by se- 
lecting a dust-free place for the operation there is little to fear 
from aereal contamination. I have recently been told that a 
teacher of surgery disparaged the sterilization of instruments on 
the ground that they would become contaminated again by the 
air before the operation could be performed... Such statements 
give the student an entirely erroneous impression of surgical in- 
fections and are based not upon experience, but upon a lack of it. 
Observations in this regard show that an instrument once 
well sterilized is indeed little likely to bear infections for some 
time. Even when soiled by putrid products during an opera- 
tion a rinsing in sterile water makes it infinitely more safe than 
the unsterilized one, without such a soiling. 
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7th. Only sponges of gauze and cotton should be included in 
the surgical paraphernalia. The old-fashioned sponges are now 
discarded, owing chiefly to the fact that they are carried time 
aiter time into the wound in any given operation or even used 
for operation after operation, in contra-distinction to the gauze 
or cotton wad that is immediately cast aside when soiled. The 
sponge has no place in the modern wound treatment, and espe- 
cially in the treatment of the wounds of animals. 

In closing Jet us not forget the boiled water that is needed in 
every wound treatment. Boiled water and a clean bar of soap 
is a much better ablution than an antiseptic solution made from 
water of doubtful purity. To illustrate my point here permit me 
to relate a circumstance that occurred to me several months ago. 
In a call to the country to operate upon a hernia in a three-year- 
old gelding, I was driven to the farm some five miles from town 
by the veterinarian who had called me. 

Upon arrival at our destination to his dismay he discovered 
that among his entire assortment of pharmaceutical preparations 
and other appurtenances which filled his vehicle to overflowing 
not a single antiseptic could be found. Being a man with set 
ideal and a profound confidence in the virtue of antiseptics he 
actually stormed with rage when I said we could probably get 
along as well without any. ‘‘ What, perform this important op- 
eration without antiseptics? No, sir, I want a scientific operation 
performed here,” were his exact words, with the profanity 
omitted. 

It required a lecture almost as long as this paper to bring him 
to my way of thinking, and as he let the owner into the secret of 
his missing antiseptics my task was thrice more difficult to con- 
vince him that the doctor should not go back to town to replenish 
his supply. In a mood of incredulity that was actually painful 
they finally reluctantly consented to allow me to go ahead. 

‘wash boiler full of water, containing also a large dipper and 
about a dozen large wads of absorbent cotton to be used for 
sponges, was placed over a roaring fire, together with the instru- 
ments which I had conveyed with me in a small sterilizer. In 
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fifteen minutes we had a supply of about ten gallons of sterilized 
water, a sterilized dipper to handle it, plenty of sterilized sponges 
and a set of well sterilized instruments. 

The boiler and the instrument sterilizer were carried to the 
place selected for the operation to cool while the patient was be- 
ing brought up from an adjacent pasture, secured and properly 
positioned. With a new bar of ivory soap and the water poured 
over the field with the dipper the field was given a good washing 
lasting ten minutes. The parts surrounding, that is the thighs, 
legs and abdomen were well moisted to prevent flying hairs from 
contaminating the wound when made. The sac which, by the 
way, proved to be a hydrocele instead of a hernia was dissected 
out, tied off and removed at the internal abdominal ring. The 
incision about eight inches long was sutured with interrupted 
stitches of No. II gut with the exception of a small orifice for 
drainage. This orifice was wadded with a wick of gauze. There 
being no bleeding, no packing was required. The patient was 
tied up over night, and then after removing the gauze in the 
morning, was turned to grass and given no further attention. To 
their utter surprise no visible reaction supervened. In fact, the 
recovery was ideal. The usual edema, of the sheath, swelling 
of the scrotum and purulent discharge were looked for in vain. 

While there is nothing remarkable about this operation nor 
its outcome, it is given as an illustration that aseptics without 
chemical antiseptics is after all the best surgery as well as the 
cheapest. 


New JERSEY veterinarians have again demonstrated their 
progressiveness by organizing a county veterinary association 
in Essex County, to be known as the Essex County Veterinary 
Medical Association, holding monthly meetings in the city of 
Newark. Dr. J. T. Glennon, of that city, is president, and Dr. 
J. F. Carey, of East Orange, secretary. They have twenty-five 
members at the start, who are all enthusiastic. We wish them 
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_ Kansas City VETERINARY COLLEGE, APRIL 13, IQII. 


By Dr, W. H. Datrympre, Baton Rovce, La. 


Mr. Dean and Faculty, Fellow Studenis, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| esteem it a very great privilege, as well as a very great 
compliment, to have been invited by the authorities of the Kan- 
sas City Veterinary College to participate in the commencement 
exercises here this evening, although at the same time being 
fully, perhaps painfully, aware of my inability to measure up 
to the standard as an orator that is usually expected on such an 
auspicious occasion. 

Although having been considerably over twenty years in the 
United States, this is the first time I have had the pleasure of 
being present at a function of this kind in connection with any 
of our American veterinary schools; and I can assure you it is 
a most inspiring sight to witness so many of you, gentlemen of 
the graduating class, going out into the world fully equipped 
with splendid education and thorough training, to further the 
great cause of humanity in your professional work; to help con- 
serve the wealth of the country by fostering the great live-stock 
interests; and, which is sincerely to be hoped, become standard- 
bearers, each one leading in the good and noble fight for a better, 
a cleaner, and a more elevated plane on which to place the pro- 
fession you have just espoused, and which we all ‘love and so 
highly respect. 

Gentlemen: You have every reason to be proud of your 
alma mater. This institution has accomplished a great work for ° 
the veterinary profession in this country, not merely from the 
more local point of view of this, and a few contiguous states, 
but all over this great union of states, where her alumni are to 
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be found and honored in every branch of professional activity. 
And it is earnestly to be hoped, I feel sure, by those who have 
the best interests of the college at heart, that the latest “ crop ” 
of graduates, scattered, as they are likely to be, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, will add greater glory and re- 
nown to the institution, and, thereby, reflect greater credit and 
honer upon the profession of which they have just become wel- 


come and valued members. 

As no doubt many of you are aware, the veterinary pro- 
fession in America is but a young profession as compared to its 
standing in some of the older countries of the world, where it 
can lay claim to something like a century and a half of service, 
and where its representatives frequently receive not only honor- 
able recognition from their crown heads, but substantial recog- 
nition from their governments, as well for scientific and other 
meritorious work performed. 

Yet the strides that the profession has made, and the promi- 
nence to which it has attained on this side of the Atlantic, is 
little short of phenomenal. Take my own southern section of 
the country as an example. Twenty years ago, veterinary med- 
icine and surgery, as a science and art, were almost wholly un- 
recognized and unappreciated. 

Yet, to-day, there is scarcely a state that does not have its 
veterinary practice law to protect the profession from unqualified 
competition, and the stock-owning public from the perpetration 
of fraud and inefficient service, by unscrupulous and incompe- 
tent individuals. Moreover, it is rare to find a commonwealth 
without its state veterinary organization for the encouragement. 
protection and enlightenment of the members of the profession 
within its borders. Such, however, may, I presume, be said of 


other sections of the country. 

A glance at the membership of the American Veterinary 
‘Medical Association will afford some idea of the growth of the 
profession in America; although unfortunately, there are many 
veterinarians, eligible to membership, who still seem to hold 
aloof from this organization who should be a part of it, to help 
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further the cause of veterinary science on this continent and in iz 
our dependencies. 7 
In 1896, the year in which the thirty-third annual meeting z 
of this association was held, the list of active members showed _ 
slightly over 300. While the additions at the last, or forty- 
seventh annual meeting, brought the total up to something over © 
1,200. : 
Such a substantial and healthy increase in the membership of 
this great body of veterinarians indicates, most assuredly, a | 
steady growth of interest and enthusiasm in matters professional -- 
in this country. . 
But it means more than this. It shows that the profession, 
from the early days up to the present time, has been, and is, — 
composed of strong, clean men; men of thought, of power, of | 
judgment, of action—leaders, in short—to have been able to — 
steer the frail, diminutive craft, launched away back in the 60’s, _ 
until it has assumed the proportions of a veritable leviathan at | 


the present time. In fact, the most powerful veterinary organi- 
zation of modern times. 


Such are the kind of men the profession is constantly in need 
of. Many of the “builders” have passed from the scene of 
action, leaving behind them a rich legacy of good work accom- — 
plished ; and others are nearing the goal of well-earned rest from 
active labors. So that it will devolve upon you, gentlemen of 
the graduating class, and those who are still in embryo, to buckle 
on the armor of progress and activity which has been laid aside wy 
by your elders and predecessors in the profession, and help keep 
up the good fight for advancement—moral, intellectual, elevating 
and ethical—in whichever branch or phase of professional work 
you may chose, or in which you may be called upon to serve. 

And now, what of the future? The midnight oil of under- 
graduate days has ceased to burn; the incessant stew and grind 
of college days have come to an end; the coveted “ sheepskin ” 
has been won. What next? Ah, there’s the rub! 

It may be different now to what it was when your humble 
servant occupied a similar position to that which you hold this 
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evening. But what we did not know about the science and art 
of veterinary medicine and surgery could not amount to much. 

If any of you should be imbued with that pleasant, but most 
deceptive impression, please take my advice and “cut it out” 
at the very beginning of your professional career, or it will most 
assuredly obstruct and impede your progress. 

The student of medicine, whether human or veterinary, who 
expects to attain to anything, must begin when he enters college 
and continue to study throughout the remainder of his active 
life. “Once a student, always a student,’ must be his motto. 
The man who “ knows it all” in this day of rapid advancement 
in investigation and research is simply deceiving himself; no one 
else. In fact, he is unjust to himself. 

As in other phases of human activity, so it is in the veter- 
inary profession—“ many men, many minds.” Or, to put it 
more appropriately, perhaps: Many men, varied adaptabilities. 
Men in all walks of life occasionally make failures of otherwise 
useful lives by not first carefully considering and selecting that 
branch of work for which they are, by nature and training, best 
‘adapted. And such, no doubt, is frequently the case in our own 
profession. 

However, in these days of greater division of labor, so to 
speak, or greater diversity in the options offered the young vet- 
erinarian, the risk of failure may be greatly minimized, if he 
but knows himself, his shortcomings and his capabilities; or, in 
short, his adaptability, then chooses the department of work to 
which he may apply himself with the hope of greatest success. 

Know thyself; then choose wisely, might be a motto worthy 
of adoption to-day by the graduate just entering upon his life’s 
work. 

I have no doubt, however, that although many branches are 
‘open to the veterinarian to-day, the majority of the graduates 
will enter the field of active practice. And it is questionable, I 
think, whether any other phase of the work offers greater oppor- 
tunities from the purely mercenary side of the proposition, which 
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is, more or less, an important one with all of us. a 
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Yet, while the “ practical ” man is lining his pockets with the 
“golden shekels,’ he must not forget his brother, the “ pure 
science” man, who labors at his subject indefatigably, with the 
sole object of acquiring and extending knowledge; of investi- 
gating the laws of nature, etc., without any particular thought of 
practical applications, perhaps, but of which the practitioner is, 
ultimately, the chief beneficiary. 

But there is not, and should not be, any conflict between 
science and practice. Science is simply accurate knowledge ac- 
quired; practice, the intelligent application of that knowledge. 
In fact, I think we should realize more fully than is often done 
that the “pure scientist” and the “ practical man” are both 
equally necessary, and that the one is the corollary of the other, 

In his address before the British association last year, the 
president, in referring to the work of modern universities, stated, 
“that abstract thought is not antagonistic to practical work, or 
scientific research to the labor of the factory or foundry. The 
one and the other can harmoniously co-operate in the advance of 
knowledge and the progress of civilization—which is quite ger- 
mane, I think, to the point I desire to emphasize. 

In days gone by, or, at least, it is to be hoped they have com- 
menced to disappear, there seems to have been a tendency, on 
the part of the practical man, to scoff at and ridicule the scien- 
tist and his work. But, in this day of greater enlightenment 
and wider grasp such shallow and visionary notions are as 
foolish as they are fallacious. For, as Dryden says: 

“Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; _ 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 


All work is good, if it is honest work, whether it be of the 
‘ hand or of the head; and all honest workers deserve credit for 
their work, whether it be skilled or unskilled, scientific, or so- 
called practical. 
“ All hail! the honest working man, _ 
If earnest, sober, true he be; 
The noblest work in Nature’s 


Is he, is he—if faithful, he.” 
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In this mercenary age, with its incentive to “ get there,” to 
use a slang expression, there are, unfortunately, some pitfalls 
strewn along the path of the practitioner which requires strength 
of character and determination to steer clear of. 

It has always been my own belief that the profession should 
be looked upon more in the light of a “ brotherhood,” and that, 
in assisting a fellow practitioner at any time, or in any legiti- 
mate manner, it is not only a generous act toward the individual, 
but an absolute duty one owes to his profession. Yet, how fre- 
quently do we hear of practitioners in the same community with 
“daggers eternally drawn” toward one another; tearing each 
other’s professional ability to pieces; cutting legitimate fees; 
each intoxicated with an “ exalted ego.” and so forth and so on. 
And all for what? Merely to obtain an extra paltry fee, or an 
additional client, at the expense of a brother practitioner in the 
same professional brotherhood. 

I am convinced, however, that you, all, as ethical professional 
gentlemen, going out into life with more or less fixed principles 
with regard to professional right and wrong which you have 
imbibed during your sojourn at this splendid instjtution, will 
agree with me in saying that such procedure is not only unfortu- 
nate, it is wrong; it is casting dishonor on the fair name of our 
noble and honorable calling. 

When such conditions exist, is it any wonder that the pro- 
fession, as such, should be somewhat slow of advancement, and 
of recognition, and appreciation, by the laity in general? 

It should be remembered that it is not the profession that 
makes the man, but the man who either makes or mars his pro- 
fession. 

Perhaps I should have refrained from reference to such 
matters on this occasion. However, “ facts are chiels that winna 
ding,” as Burns puts it, and I thought I might be pardoned the 
allusion, as it is often just such little condescensions to unpro- 
fessional practice that are the beginnings which, later, dull the 
sensibilities to graver breaches of professional ethics; and it is 
much safer to avoid them. 
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The entire country, with its large and increasing monetary 
interests vested in live-stock, is calling for better professional 
service for practitioners of educatiun, intelligence, integrity, 
more thorough equipment in every sense of the word, to help 
conserve those interests. The “ hoss doctor,” or “ cow leach,” 
of a few decades past may have filled his place to the best of 
his ability, or inability. But the day cf the mere “ livery stable 
attache ” is gone; and in his place has arisen the educated pro- 
fessional gentleman, possessed of a knowledge more or less pro- 
found, of the natural sciences connected with medicine; whose 
position and standing in the community should be considered 
one of the most important; and in society, as ranking with the 
exponents of the other learned professions. All of which means, 
necessarily, that more is to be expected of the modern graduate 
than of his predecessor of the past, and, in consequence, he must 
be thoroughly prepared for the more advanced conditions and 
demands. 

But although general practice may be the lot of the great 
majority of graduates, there are other departments, or branches 
of the science, which afford work of a most interesting and 
fairly remunerative character to the man whose inclination and 
special adaptability run in other directions. 

What more interesting and valuable than biology, for ex- 
ample? I believe we can say, that it is to the work of the pure 
biologist (using the term in its broadest sense) that nearly all 
of the more important advances in biologic knowledge are due. 

The science of biology, including physiology and pathology, 
as well as their simpler and purer developments as in their prac- 
tical applications to medicine, both curative and prophylactic, 
has, during the past few decades, undergone most wonderful 
changes, more particularly, perhaps, with reference to the lower 
parasitic forms both vegetable and animal; their genesis, and 
the methods that may be successfully employed to destroy them, 
or render their effects more or less nugatory. The discoveries 
which have been duly credited to this department of knowledge, 
ani which are gradually being added to, may justly be regarded 
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as, perhaps, the most important and far-reaching which have 
blessed humanity since the days of Galen. 


Glance for a moment at the academic researches of Pasteur 
upon the growth and nutrition of the yeast plant; his work in 
connection with fermentation; and, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, as one authority refers to it, his researches, com- 
menced in 1865, into the causation and prevention of silkworm 
disease; and note how they paved the way for the germ theory 
of disease. To quote the words of Calkins, one of our distin- 
guished American protozoologists: “ it is of no importance that 
the characteristic black spots of pebrine were not recognized by 
Pasteur as the spores of a protozoon, but the important results 
which followed their discovery, and which led to increased 
length of human life, and to the mitigation of human and animal 
suffering throughout the civilized world, would make an increas- 
ingly substantial monument to the patience, courage and virility 
of the man of pure science, who, by the apotheosis of scientific 
method, proved these unknown corpuscles to be the cause of silk- 
worm disease.” 

But, although the researches of Pasteur did so much to stim- 
ulate the study of micro-organisms, it is said that members of 
the two great groups of protozoa, the hzmo-flagellates (to 
which the trypanosomes belong) and the sporozoa, were known 
before Pasteur’s work on the silkworm disease. 

The first trypanosome appears to have been discovered in the 
blood of the trout by. Valentin, in 1841. Shortly afterwards, 
Renak and Berg noted their presence in other fishes; and which 
was subsequently followed by the discovery of these organisms 
in the. blood of frogs, birds and rats. 

The first trypanosome met with in disease, however, was by 
Evans in 1880, who discovered them in horses, in India, suffer- 
ing from surra. 

Then we have the brilliant researches of Bruce, in 1895, 
which resulted in his finding the parasite of nagana, or tsetse- 
fly disease, in the blood of infected horses and cattle in Africa; 
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ve and the important part played by the fly in transmitting the 
parasite. 

ur It is said that the late Dr. Koch regarded the discoveries of 

in Bruce and Laveran (the discoverer of the plasmodium of | 

y- malaria), together with that of the parasite of tick-fever in | 

n- cattle, in 1893, by Smith and Kilborne, as the three great a 

m marks in the history of our knowledge of the pathogenic pro- 

ry tozoa; each of which opened up new and fresh fields of investi-— 

n- gation. 

at Thus it may be seen that the early discovery of these impor-— 

Ny tant organisms was due to the labors of men of pure science, 

ts who found them in the lower vertebrates, and in some inver- ; 

d tebrates, and that they, unimportant as they appeared to be in © 7 

al themselves, formed the basis of the later work which has been : 

S- of such incalculable benefit. Indeed, it may be safe to ream ; 

y the assertion that bacteriology and the whole principles of 

ic asepsis and antisepsis, as well as of protozoology, and the later — ; 

- discoveries along biologic lines, take their root in the classic 7 
researches of the great Frenchman—Louis Pasteur. And where 7 : 

- would medical practice have stood to-day but for the work of ‘ 

such a pure scientist ? 


I have previously suggested that there are many opportuni- 


n ties offered the educated veterinarian, in addition to what might 7 
be termed general practice, and I have briefly alluded to biology, a 

e merely, as setting forth the pure science side of the subject. 

D However, I would not have it understood that the two are © 

1 separate and distinct by any means, but rather that they go hand 

s in hand; and while the man of research in biology need not, 
perhaps, be an expert in practice, as we usually understand the 

y term, the general practitioner will enhance his value to his clien- 


° tele, and make a better practitioner, if he strives to keep in touch 
with what is going on in the field of biology. 

The economic importance of veterinary science, in its many 
departments, is so rapidly becoming realized that the different . 
openings, some of which I shall briefly refer to, have in reality © . 
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been created by the demands of twentieth century progress, gen- 
erally. 

Take, for example, our agricultural colleges in the various 
states. With very few exceptions, each one of these institutions 
has a department of veterinary science, with, at least one vet- 
erinary graduate as a member of its faculty. 

I do not here refer to the state universities and agricultural 
colleges having regular veterinary medical departments, and 
which graduate their students with a veterinary degree after the 
completion of a three or four years’ course, as the case may be, 
but rather to those which include veterinary hygiene as a subject 
in one or other of their regular college courses, more particu- 
larly agriculture; although I should, of course, also include those 
larger departments just alluded to as offering opportunities for 
the educated veterinarian. 

Then, again, none of our agricultural experiment stations in 
the various states and territories, which are established for, 
among other things, the investigation of plant and animal dis- 
eases, and the dissemination of useful information concerning 
them, is considered equipped without its veterinarian, or animal 
pathologist, to investigate the causes of, and the remedial meas- 
ures for, the more obscure diseases. of farm animals that may 
occur within its borders. 

Here is another opportunity in a department of work that is 
very congenial, and reasonably remunerative, to the man whose 
education and training are such as to fit him for the occupancy 
of such a position. And, if you will pardon me, I might say, 
incidentally, that the profession generally owes a good deal to 
the work of our experiment station veterinarians. 

And, again, our great national Department of Agriculture, 
through its Bureau of Animal Industry, is continually seeking 
the services of the educated veterinarian to aid it in controlling 
and suppressing the different fatal maladies to which our farm 
animals are susceptible; and, also, to protect our citizens against 
the dangers arising from an unsound and unwholesome meat 
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But, still further, the great majority of the states have come 
to a realization of the fact that the services of the educated vet- 
erinarian are indispensable when having to deal successfully 
with diseases that are not only communicable from animal to 
animal, but from animal to man. And the same may be said 
with regard to boards of health, state, parochial and municipal. 
These departments of public health are rapidly finding out that 
the individual best qualified to protect their citizens from an un- 
sound meat and an unwholesome milk supply, especially with 
regard to the children in the latter case, is the thoroughly 
equipped graduate of our modern veterinary school. And here 
I shall take the liberty of a brief digression, to address myself 
more directly to our lay friends present, as the thought occurs 
to me that, although no one is so well qualified as the veter- 
inarian to afford protection to the private citizen in the matter 
of sound meat and wholesome milk, there is a certain duty which 
the latter owes, in contributing his part, by assisting those in 
authority, whose sole aim is the betterment of the conditions 
under which the citizen has to live, in this regard. Or, in other 
words, for the general public good, there ought, it seems to me, 
to be greater co-operation on the part of the citizen, who is the 
consumer of meat and milk, with the authorities, who are striv- 
ing to insure greater wholesomeness in these indispensable food 
products. 

Let me say briefly, then, that the American citizen should 
demand that the meat he eats, and the milk he drinks, should 
not only be what it professes to be, but that it should be sound, 
wholesome, and nutritious, and free from anything of a noxious 
nature. 


Such a demand, I say, is the sovereign right of every Ameri- 
can citizen; and it should be made not solely, moreover, for his 
own sake, individually, but in behalf of those of tenderer years, 
who are dependent upon his maturer judgment and closer dis- 
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But, as an eminent authority has remarked, “on no question 
of social economy is the general public more ignorant than that 
of the wholesomeness, or otherwise, of the flesh they consume; 
and on that ground alone, low as it is, it is incumbent upon 
sanitary authorities to guard them against abuse and injury.” 


This question of the sanitary supervision of the traffic in 
meat and milk for human consumption is, of course, extremely 
ancient, being shown in the traditions of the oldest civilized 
nations, more particularly, however, with regard to meat. But 
in recent years, with the rapid strides in our knowledge of germ 
life, and in bacteriologic technique, etc., milk, which has been 
aptly termed “ the great uncooked food,” has been shown to be 
a vehicle of even greater danger than meat, because of the germ- 
destroying influence of cooking which the latter usually under- 
goes. And to-day there is no topic engaging the serious atten- 
tion of sanitarians the civilized world over more than that of 
meat and milk inspection, with the view of securing for the 
people a sound, nutritive and wholesome supply of these impor- 
tant articles of food which figure so largely in the health, the 
development and the very existence of the race. 

With the opportunities which our modern system of educa- 
tion affords, for a fuller knowledge of the subject of hygiene, 
is it not a little surprising to find the amount of ignorance which 
still prevails amongst the people generally with regard to the 
simple laws of self-preservation and protection, as apply to food? 
And yet, the prevalence of the lack of this information is the 
most impenetrable barrier to the progress of the very movements 
which are directed solely at an amelioration and betterment of 
their condition in this respect. And still, without an educated 
public opinion, without an enthusiastic public sentiment, based 
upon a knowledge of the right, and a will to put it into service 
in behalf of the public good, it is extremely hard for the few 
who realize, from their information and education, the impor- 
tance of such work, to obtain the most satisfactory results when 
confronted by an opposition of indifference and inertia, born of 
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ignorance on the part of the people themselves, whose sole bene- 
fit is the chief object in view. 

I should like to emphasize the point, viz.: that the inspection — 
of the meat that our people eat, and the milk which our people 
drink, more especially the children and the youth—our future — 
citizenship, so to speak—is directed solely at securing for them > 
a sound, wholesome and nutritious supply of these necessary 
food articles in order to protect them against the untoward con-— 
sequences liable to result from conditions of an opposite charac- 
ter. 

In other words, when a citizen pays his money, he should 
not only receive a quid pro quo in meat and milk, per se, but he 
should have the comforting assurance of knowing and feeling 
that the meat he receives is wholesome and nutritious meat, and 
the milk he buys, and which is mainly consumed by his children, 
is pure milk, free from germs or bacteria of a disease-producing 
nature, and up to the required standard of nutritiousness. This, 
I say, is the sole purpose of meat and milk inspection, whether — 
it be municipal, parochial, or state. Consequently, when the 
purpose is such a laudable and humane one as the protection of | 
the health of the individual or the community, is it reasonable 
or right that anyone should stand aloof, through indifference 
or otherwise, and not lend his aid in this great cause of 
humanity? Rather, on the other hand, is it not reasonable; is 
it not right; nay, is it not the bounden duty of everyone to make 
common cause against any eradicable agent or factor that may 
be responsible for imperiling the health, and sometimes the life, 
of the citizen? In short, the people have a share in this work, 
and their part is to hold up the hand of and assist, by every’ 
legitimate means in their power, those who undertake and are 
intrusted with its carrying out in their behalf. 

Here is a department, then, in which there is not only a wide 
field of usefulness open to the educated veterinarian, but one in 
which he may hold high rank as a conservator of the public 
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Still another opening for the veterinary graduate is that 
offered by the national War Department in connection with the 
mounted and artillery arms of the service. And while, unfortu- 
nately, the United States army veterinarian does not, as yet, 
receive the rank which is conferred on his confrére by the war 
departments of other civilized nations, and which his own fitness 
merits and better military service demands, yet I believe the 
time is not far distant when both will receive due recognition 
by the country as an absolute necessity, for the more perfect 
equipment of the nation’s defense. 


Just A Worp To Our UNDERGRADUATE FRIENDS. 


Gentlemen: The more diligently and the more honestly you 
work, the greater will be your reward and the prouder you will 
feel of your self-won attainments; and the best work is often 
that which is done quietly and unostentatiously, with, at the 
same time, a minute attention to details. The coral reef, as I 
once read the simile, is the product of tiny creatures, whose 
work has been carried on without any external show or parade; 
yet see how firmly it retains its position in the ocean depths, 
and what an enduring monument it is to the industry and un- 
tiring energies of its insignificant builders. 

As the years pass, the sum of professional knowledge grows 
apace, and many of the educational advantages and opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by you to-day were denied your predecessors. Be 
sure, therefore, you not only appreciate these privileges, but that 
you take advantage of them to the fullest extent; because, more 
will be expected of you than of those who have already entered 
into active service. 

I have known students who were said to be guilty of reading 
too much—for the amount of thinking they did. This is some- 
what of a badly balanced or one-sided development. It is like 
getting the impression of the printed page only, without the 
thought which the page is intended to convey; or, the shadow 
without the substance. 

To those of you, if there should be any here, who might be 
so inclined, let me er you the one old 
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professors used to give, under the circumstances, viz.: “‘ Read 
less and think more! ” 

And now, in conclusion, and for the benefit of the graduates, 
in particular, and of all the rest of us in general, permit me to 
quote those familiar lines of the immortal Shakespeare : 


“ This above all to thine own self be true; - 
a And it must follow, as the night the day, - 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


THE Veterinary Medical Association of New York City de- 
clared itself in favor of a uniform degree in the veterinary 
schools of North America at its June meeting, and indorsed the 
movement taken by President Glover, of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, toward the accomplishment of such 
a condition. 


THE commencement exercises of the Kansas City Veterinary 
College were held in the large auditorium on the evening of 
April 13, 1911, when that spacious hall was filled to its capacity. 
The Rev. W. F. Sheridan, opened the evening exercises with an 
earnest invocation, which was followed by a solo by Mrs. Geo. 
N. Russel. Prof. W. H. Dalrymple, of the Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, delivered an address* to the graduat- 
ing class, which was full of wisdom and good advice; and held 
the audience, both students and visitors (as Prof. Dalrymple 
always does), from start to finish. One hundred and fifty-eight 
men, from all over the country, reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. received their degrees from that excellent institution, and 
carried away with them, not only a splendid veterinary educa- 
tion and moral influence gained at the hands of their Alma Mater, 
but also many grains of wisdom dropped by Dr. Dalrymple that 
will bear good fruit in after days. . 

The annual dinner tendered by the college to the senior class 
and alumni, was held at the “ Coates House,” on the evening of 
April 7, 250 guests, ladies and gentlemen, were present. The 
annual dinner of the freshman and junior classes, was held on 
March 31, also at the “ Coates House.” Dean Stewart is indeed 
to be gratulated. 


"a * Published on page 395 of this issue of the Review. 
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ENTERO-HEPATITIS (Amebiasis). 


By B. F. Kavupp, PatuHotocist, Division VETERINARY SCIENCE, COLORADO 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AND PATHOLOGIST TO THE ‘CoLorado 


EXPERIMENT STATION, 


History.—A_ parasitic disease of turkeys commonly called . 
black head. This common term black head does not always hold 
-good, as many birds infected with the malady observed in our 
investigations did not show purple heads. 

This disease was first scientifically studied by Theobold Smith 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry in 1893. The 
protozoon causing the disease was called by him, Amoeba 
meleagridis; the condition produced by it, Infectious Entero- 
hepatitis. The fact has been established, that the disease can be 
transmitted from bird to bird. The amoeba requires no inter- 
mediate host. A similar disease has been reported as attacking 
chickens. Many of our flocks of turkeys were running with 
chickens, but so far we have not observed the disease among the 
latter. The disease has been reported from nearly every state 
in the union, hence is widespread. The eradication of this dis- 
ease is worthy of the attention of scientific men as its ravages 
cost the poultry industry hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually. 

Symptoms.—The amoeba are probably taken through the 
food or water soiled by the excrement of the infected birds. 
First they become lodged and produce diseased areas, in the 
cecum. Later they invade the liver and inflammation and de- 
generation follow. The head may or may not become purplish. 
The turkey sits around, mopes and gradually becomes weaker 
and weaker until he is unable to walk. Later diarrhoea appears, 
there is a loss of appetite and the bird dies. If the case assumes 
a chronic type the bird gradually becomes emaciated. It has been 
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proven by Dr. Cooper Curtis that the intestinal tract of the 
chicken may furnish a normal habitat for the amceba, and with > 
the chronic type in the turkey, both serve to spread the con-— 


FIG. 1.—ENTERO-HEPATITIS TURKEY. 
A—Czcum showing ulceration. B—Liver showing greenish-yellow necrotic areas. 


tagion through their droppings. Birds picking food from the 
infected ground or drinking contaminated water, may become in- 
fected and develop the disease. The disease is probably not 
transmitted through the medium of the egg as in some bacterial 
diseases. 

The protozoon measures from 7 to 10 microns in diameter. 
It is round or oval in shape. The nucleus is relatively small and 
located either in the centre or a trifle to one side. 

Gross Pathology as Observed at Autopsy.—It has been our 
experience that adult turkeys are attacked and succumb to the 
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disease. One or both ceca may be affected, frequently only one. 
Upon first observation it will be noted that the czcum is en- 
larged and possibly more or less distended with gas. Upon 
opening the organ it will be found that the wall is much thick- 
ened and an ulcerated area covered with a dirty brownish mass 
of necrotic tissue. The cecum is partly occluded with fecal ma- 
terial and necrotic tissue cast off, together with other products 
as effusion from the ulcerated area. The diseased part is more 
often circumscribed, although it may be more or less diffused. 
Upon opening the abdominal cavity the attention will be directed 
to the liver, which is usually two or three times its normal size. 
There will be observed over the surface whitish, yellow or yel- 


Fic. 2,—ENTERO-HEPATITIS. SECTION THROUGH ULCER OF C&CUM. 4-INCH EYE- 
PIECE. No.3 OBJECTIVE, LEITZ. 


— ASArea showing necrosis from inner surface. B—Area showing cloudy swelling and 
necrosis. In this portion are found many amceba meleagridis. C—Submucous 
tissue, the major portion of which is normal. 


lowish-green areas which vary in diameter up to three-quarters 
of an inch, and which may be even with the balance of the liver 
or possibly slightly depressed. These areas are usually irregular 
in outline. These represent areas of necrosis. The theory has 
been advanced that the amceba enters the blood from the diseased 
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area in the cecum and becomes lodged in the liver, where, find- 
ing a favorable field for development, begin to multiply. 
Outbreak No. 4 gives a clear history and autopsy record. 
This flock consisted of 60 birds, all practically mature. They 
run at large in the grain and beet fields picking up waste grain, 


‘Fie. 3.—ENTERO-HEPATITIS. SECTION OF LIVER OF TURKEY, IN EDGE OF NE- 
CROSING AREA. HEMATOXYLON-EOSIN STAIN. 2-INCH EYEPIECE, 
7 M. M. OBJECTIVE. 


A—Ameeba meleagridis. B-Giant cell. 


grasshoppers, etc. They were fed very little extra, and their 
water supply was mainly secured from irrigation ditches. At 
the time of investigation 25 birds had died. 

The symptoms observed were as follows: Turkeys sit around — 
much of the time. Were weak. Partial loss of appetite, head 
may or may not turn purple. The discharge from the bowels is 
Watery and of a greenish-yellow color. After the aggravated 
symptoms appear the turkey usually dies in from one to five days. 
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At autopsy one or both czca are noted to be enlarged and 
distended, and upon opening found filled with products of the 
disease and fecal material. The wall is noted to be thickened. 
Ulceration in one or more places is always present. This ulcera- 
tion may be toward the blind end or toward the opening into the 
balance of the intestine. Figure ta shows ulceration on inner 
surface of cecum.c the blind extremity of cecum. Surround- 
ing the area of necrosed tissues there is observed hyperemia. The 
color of the necrosed area is brownish. The liver is usually found 
to be two to three times its normal size, is dark in color and 
studded with areas varying from whitish to greenish-yellow. 
These represent the areas of necrosis. Figure 1b illustrates the 
macroscopic appearance of the liver. Pericarditis with hydro- 
pericardium and edema of the connective tissues adjacent to the 
heart is often noted. 


Fic. 4.—AREA THROUGH KIDNEY OF TURKEY WHO HAD DIED OF 
ENTERO-HEPATITIS. 


A—Area showing cloudy swelling. B-—Area showing focal necrosis. 


All bouillon and agar cultures made from the heart blood, 
spleen, liver and kidneys remained sterile. 
The microscopic study revealed the following: 
Specimens from the cecum and liver of turkeys that had 
died of the disease were placed in 4 per cent. formaldehyde for 
the purpose of fixing, then passed through alcohol, alcohol and 
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ether and celloidin and mounted on blocks and sectioned and 
stained with hematoxylon and eosin for microscopic study. 
There is noted a caseation necrosis. In Figure 2a will be noted 
an area of necrosis; b shows area of cloudy swelling and begin- 
ning necrosis. In this portion is found many Ameba meleagridis. 


5.—Four-INCH PI&cE yy-INCH OBJECTIVE. EOSINOPHILIA FROM 
HEART BLoop OF TURKEY. ENTERO-HEPATITIS. WRIGHT STAIN. 


A—Erythrocytes. B—Eosinophiles. C—Thrombocytes. D—Lymphccyte. 
E—Large mononuclear leucocyte. 


The first involves the mucosa, the second the mucosa and upper 
part of the submucosa with c, the lower part of the submucosa 
and upper portion of the musculature which is practically normal. 
Microscopically the first changes noted in the cells are these of 
cloudy swelling. The cell cytoplasm appears granular, the 
nucleus stains paler and finally disappears. The cell is now in a 
state of necrosis. Later breaks up forming a cheesy mass of 
proteid derivation which stains homogeneously with eosin. 

A section of the liver extending from the normal hepatic cells 
to the caseated mass shows similar changes as noted in the sec- 
tions from the cecum. The ameba are rarely found in the 
cascated mass. They are found in the newly involved portion 
Where toxic products cause cloudy swelling and necrosis. In 
this area is also occasionally noted giant cells. Figure No. 3 
shows a photomicrograph taken with a No. 2 eyepiece and 7 
objective (Leitz); a, indicates some of the ameba; b, a giant 
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cell. That a toxic product results from these diseased areas or 
from the amzba themselves is clearly shown by a study of the 


the cells appear swollen and the lumen of the convoluted tubules 

- becomes partially occluded. The nucleus stains faintly and finally, 
in more advanced conditions, not at all. The cell is now ina 

state of necrosis, and later begins to break up. The connective 
tissue around the tubules is the last to become involved, later 
this, too, breaks up and we observe focal necrosis. Passive con- 
gestion is also noted. Figure No. 4 shows a drawing under No. 
4 ocular and 7 objective (Leitz). In this will be noted: a 
showing cells in a state of cloudy swelling; b, a corner of an area 
of beginning focal necrosis. It will be noted that the cells are 
swollen, granular, devoid of nulcei and disintegrating. 

Smears made from the blood of these turkeys also show evi- 
dence of toxic products. In one field 73 eosinophiles were 
counted, indicating an intense eosinophilia. Figure No. 5 illus- 
trates a field from a very thin smear showing 9 eosinophiles. 
There were no intestinal parasites in this turkey. 

Conclusions —Ameebiasis, entero-hepatitis, or commonly 
called black head of turkeys, is due to a protozoon (Ameba 
meleagridis ). 

The disease is fatal to birds in the majority of cases, although 
it may assume a chronic type. 

Eosinophilia is present. 

The lesions found are those of ulceration of one or both ceca 
with cloudy swelling and caseation necrosis of the liver. Cloudy 
swelling and focal necrosis of the kidneys. 


Ow1nc to the growth of their business, the Sorby Vaccine 
Company, of Chicago, have removed to 157 North Franklin 
Street (corner of Randolph), two blecks west of their former 
location at 163 Randolph Street. Veterinarians in ordering 
their products should be careful to observe the new address, 
which also appears under their advertisement on page II G Adv. 
Dept.) of the present issue of the REVIEW. — i 


: kidney. The functionating cells of the tubules show first a state 
of cloudy swelling. The cytoplasm becomes coarsely granular, 
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By Septimus Sisson, S.B., VS., Proressor or CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY, OHIO 


StaTE UNIversity, CoLumBus, O. 4 


There is an old proverb which asserts that “It’s an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest,” and it is not usually expected that one 
will criticise unfavorably the methods and results of the branch 
of scientific work in which he is engaged. In the matter now 
under consideration, however, it is probably only necessary to 
concur, in part at least, in the opinion which has often been ex- 
pressed by clinical teachers and by practitioners, but the ana- 
tomical knowledge acquired by students is not adequate for the 
successful practice of medicine and surgery, and that a very 
considerable part of this information is not applicable to pro- 
fessional requirements. 

In discussing this situation, it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain circumstances over which the instructor has no control, 
although the success of his work is largely influenced thereby. 

In the majority of cases, the student has had no work in 
natural science previous to beginning anatomical study. This 
means that he has no training in observation or in laboratory 
technique and no familiarity with the formidable terminology 
into which he is suddenly plunged. Every conscientious teacher 
and student is painfully aware of the tremendous handicap im- 
posed by the foregoing conditions. 

The inherent difficulties of the subject are very considerable. 
The student is expected to accumulate a working knowledge of 
the structure of four or five types of animals which are not at 
all closely related to each other and hence present very striking 
anatomical differences. Furthermore, it is perhaps now plati- 
tudinous to say that sound anatomical knowledge is very largely 
the product of thorough and systematic work in the laboratory 
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and that all other means of instruction and information are to 
be regarded as accessory thereto. There is no royal road to 
anatomical competence—the way is slow and laborious. Clear 
mental pictures of structures cannot be gained by rapid, slovenly 
dissection and superficial observation. No neurological arrange- 
ments have been made for mental get-rich-quick schemes, nor 
do intellectual short-cuts exist except in the imagination of mis- 
guided persons and in the disingenuous devices of charlatans 
who proceed on the assumption that there are a good many peo- 
ple who believe or act as if they believed that they can get 
something for nothing. 

The time of the student is divided between this subject and 
some others with which it has few or very distant associations. 
Commonly each instructor appears to be determined to make his 
unhappy victim a specialist in the branch which he teaches. The 
result often is that the student suffers more or less acutely from 


intellectual dyspnea or dyspepsia, unless he is strong enough 
mentally to ventilate or assimilate properly this deluge of infor- 
mation. 

One often hears the view expressed that it is necessary only 
to have a “ general idea” of certain subjects. Two comments 
may be in place here. A “general idea” is very often a euphoni- 
ous synonym for a vague and useless impression and it is of 
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vital importance to select with care and judgment the “ certain 
subjects’ concerning which more detailed knowledge may not 
be essential for the end in view. It is precisely in this difficult 
matter of selection of material that the critical discrimination of 
the instructor is often severely tested. He must deny himself 
the pleasure of riding his hobbies, unless he has chosen only 
such as he can bestride for the direct benefit of his students. 
There is often the temptation to indulge in the spectacular, to 
play to the gallery, even to descend so far as to attempt to 
dazzle the student by pedantic display of profound erudition. 
In the some category belongs the indulgence in salacious jokes 
and stories with a strong odor of putrefaction. The teacher 
who realizes the seriousness and the difficulties of the work in 
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hand has neither time nor inclination for this sort of thing. On 
the other hand, he must insist absolutely on a full knowledge of 
many details which he knows to be essential to competence in 
clinical work, even when many students regard them as a weari- 
ness to the flesh. Text books are commonly of little use in en- 
abling the student to emphasize those data which have the great- 
est practical value and he cannot be expected to have any con- 
siderable ability to see the clinical implications and applications 
of anatomical data prior to his introduction to the clinical 
branches. 


Let me illustrate this important matter of judicious emphasis. 
The internal pudic artery of the horse is being described. -What 
should be impressed specially on the student’s attention? Two 
practical considerations. First its position at the pelvic outlet 
in relation to dealing with paraproctal abscess or tumor. Sec- 
ond, its continuation as the artery of the bulb in relation to 


urethrotomy. 

As another illustration of selective methods might be men- 
tioned the importance of the arrangement of the deep fasciz in 
relation to drainage, etc. In my undergraduate study, I have 
no distinct recollection that the fascize were regarded’ in any 
other light than membranous nuisances which rendered approach 
to other structures more difficult, while it was a matter of the 
utmost importance to know how many transverse processes of 
the thoracic vertebra the complexus muscle was attached to. 

It was actually distressing to note in a recent catalogue of 
an important veterinary college that none of the questions in 
anatomy asked of second and third ‘students were topographic 
in character. 

The physiologist, the pathologist, the internist, and the sur- 
geon each and all expect the anatomist to ground the student in 
those facts which they consider fundamental prerequisites to 
their respective branches. Is it-then very remarkable that in-’ 

_ Structors ‘in anatoniy find themselves at a loss sometimes to know’ 
how best to meet thése multifarious demands? The problem’ 
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may be solved best perhaps by laying down certain general rules — 
of procedure and by processes of exclusion. 

It is evident that detailed topographic knowledge is neces- — 
sary in regard to those regions which are most commonly the © 
seat of operative interference. Fortunately a good many of 
these regions are comparatively simple in their anatomical ar- — 
rangement and hence are easily learned and remembered. A 
few, e. g., the parotid and the inguinal, are rather complex and 
require very careful study. Once they have been thoroughly 
mastered in the dissecting room, however, it is usually possible - 
to refresh the memory sufficiently for surgical purposes by the — 
study of appropriate illustrations. The number of veterinary © 
operations which are difficult on account of structural complexity — 
is still small and is not increasing rapidly. It is, however, essen- 
tial that anatomical teachers keep in close touch with surgical 
progress and do their share in contributing to improvement in 
operative procedure. 

It is the belief of the writer that all superficial structures 
must be regarded as-important and especially those which con- 
stitute reliable surgical landmarks. This aspect of the subject | 
has not, in my opinion, received the attention that it deserves — 
in veterinary schools. A properly equipped laboratory should | 
have arrangements by which dissectors may have constant access 
to appropriate skeletons and also to the living subject. Anatomy — 
is said by a standard text book to be the study of “the structure 
of animals when they are dead.” This is a most unfortunate 
statement, as it makes the study dead too, 7. e¢., cuts it off from _ 
the applications which alone make it worth while. The real © 
teacher knows and must bring his students to see also, that the 
study of dry bones and the dead body is the means and the only | 
means by which an accurate knowledge of the structure of the 7 
living organism is to be obtained. ; 

The applications of anatomy to physiology, pathology and 
internal medicine may well be considered together, and it is here, 
perhaps, that the problem is the most difficult. One has only 
to think, for example, of the organs possibly involved and the 
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heterogeneous group of conditions which are often thrown to- 
gether under the very convenient and inclusive term “ colic” 
to see that the selection of anatomical facts to be insisted on in 
this connection is not at all simple. And what shall be required 
in regard to the nervous system and the organs of the senses? 
I may admit very frankly that I have never been able to formu- 
late very definitely what the practitioner needs to know concern- 
ing the structure of the central nervous system and have tried 
to cherish the hope that sufficient additional information would 
accrue from courses in histology and physiology and voluntary 
reading on the part of the student. As to the nerves, I adhere to 
the principle that all superficial nerves of large or medium size 
are practically important, and that the nerves of the limbs must 
also be-accurately known; others, in my opinion, may be studied 
systematically with reference to their general distribution and 
function, but without insisting on details of topography. 

At the risk of being accused of condoning careless dissec- 
tion, I advance the opinion that it is inadvisable to devote much 
time to the small branches of arteries, since these are not alike in 
any two bodies and have no surgical importance. The time 
thus saved can be devoted very profitably to obtaining thorough 
and definite topographic knowledge of the arteries of large and 
medium size and the occasional variations found in them. On 
similar grounds it seems unnecessary—if indeed not futile—to 
follow the branches of arteries within muscles. On the other 
hand, it appears to me that the superficial veins in general and 
the veins of the limbs have not received sufficient attention. 
The examination of the superficial veins should be done chiefly 
on the living subject, because of the simplicity and efficiency of 
the method and the frequent variations, even in large veins. 
Practice in this method enables the surgeon often to raise and de- 
termine readily the particular arrangement of the superficial 
veins in the field of operation in a given case. 

The lymph glands are sometimes studied almost entirely in 
relation to meat inspection, but it should be remembered that 
abscesses are more likely to occur in groups of lymph glands 
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‘than elsewhere and hence the glands should be studied with 


reference to operative procedure, noting their relations particu- 
largely to the larger blood vessels. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in veterinary anatomical work 
has been and still is in a great many places, I fear, the lack of 
genuine topographic method. It seems almost incredible that 
there exists no topographic work in English on veterinary anat- 
omy at all adequate to professional requirements. This un- 
fortunate condition is and can be only partially relieved by works 
on systematic anatomy, physical diagnosis, and surgery. It is 
to be hoped that the comparatively recent introduction of im- 
proved methods of preservation and preparation of anatomical 
material will lead to the appearance in the near future of a satis- 
factory manual or atlas of topographic anatomy for students and 


practitioners of veterinary medicine. 


The anatomical laboratory is the oldest laboratory in the his- 
tory of medicine. Has veterinary anatomical teaching kept pace 
in method and matter with related branches and is it adequate 
to professional requirements? I fear that the answer must be 
in the negative. It seems inadvisable to enter here into further 
consideration of the factors concerned in this condition, although 
some of these might be evolved in the subsequent discussion, 
which I believe the subject deserves. 

I have discussed the subject as the title would suggest, from 
a purely utilitarian standpoint and without any reference to its 
cultural value. I firmly believe, however, that it has great value 
as a means of mental discipline, even when pursued frankly as 
an applied science. 


THE commencement exercises of ‘he Colorado State College 
were held June 8. The following is a list of seniors of the 
Division of Veterinary Science who received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Science: Arthur L. Bevan,-Harry F. Karn, 
Cecil S. Lemon, Walter G. Blake, Horace S. Eakins, Jean V. 
Knapp, A. H. Hinken. The alumni banquet and ball was held 


in the evening. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE VETERINARIAN AND “AND THE 
AUTHORITIES. * 


Watter G. Hottincwortn, D.V.S., Utica, N. Y. 


The majority of the maladies that come under the cognizance 
of Veterinary Sanitary Science more or less affect every branch 
of agriculture, and the damage they cause is not limited to the 
immediate pecuniary loss and inconvenience attending the influ- 
ence or death of those affected, but extends to the breeding and 
multiplication of animals, embarrasses one or more departments 
of commerce, and generally injures to a more or less considerable 
extent, the well-being of mankind. Not only are such diseases 
formidable by the damage they inflict, but some of them are more 
serious from the pernicious influence they exercise on the public 
health either by their transmission to mankind by contact or 
actual inoculation, or by the use of the flesh or products of the 
diseased animals as food; some of the most dreadful and fatal 
maladies are thus occasioned. 

The intimate knowledge of the disease and the nature of the 
contagion upon which its propagation depends, is the basis of 
Veterinary Sanitary Science. 

‘The duties and responsibilities of the municipal and county 
authorities should constitute, collectively, an unceasingly vigilant 
guardianship over ‘the interests of the community; and one of 
these duties is that of protecting it from’ ravages of contagious 
diseases. Now, if one of these scourges appear in a community 
their duty is to act decisively, and immediately adopt all sanitary 
measures to check its further invasion. The health of the com- 
munity rests to a great extent upon the shoulders of the author- 
ities. Why? Because it is their duty to comply with the law 


* Presented at the ‘April ‘taateg of the Vetestnany Medical Association of New 
York City. 
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(in such cases they have unlimited power), and by so doing, 
unnecessary death can be obviated. There is great trouble in 
enforcing the law; in one community extreme rigor will be prac- 
tised, and the grossest carelessness and laxity in another may 
exist. When informed of the existence of a contagious disease, 
their duties are twofold, those of a general kind and in the in- 
terest of the community, and those having special reference to 
the interest of the individuals, the owners of the animals. 

In this case such persons can be of great help in checking the 
spread of the scourge, by communicating to the authorities the 
existence of a contagious and suspicious malady; and it seems to 
me that it is a very serious crime for any one to conceal the ex- 
istence of a contagious malady, and especially disposing of the 
sick and contaminated animal. It is directly against the purpose 
of our sanitary laws. The authorities should be broad-minded 
men, they have much to look after in regard to the public health; 
by so doing they will insure public health, which will stimulate 
longevity of life and perpetuate the human race. 

Sanitarians know that more must be done to protect the con- 
sumer from the unwholesome conditions of our food and water 
and the diseases that are transmitted from animals to man _ 
through flesh and fluids; and immediate contact from such dis- 
eased live-stock is of much greater proportion than the public 
realizes; such being the case, hundreds of lives are annually sac- 
rificed, that are entirely unnecessary. 

Our State is backward in regard to inspection, especially that 
of meat and milk. This taking such conditions which are of 
such vital importance to the public health of live-stock in the lax 
way which we are doing now, means a great financial loss to 
the State, nation and communities. It enhances fraud, and the 
result will be nothing less than a perpetual scourge. I need 
only mention the glanders situation, which is confronting us at 
present ; little do the laity realize the great danger that they are 
subjected to. I understand that in your city that the loss of life 
in the human race due to this disease during the year Ig10 was 
29. Is not that a terrible condition of affairs to exist? The au- 
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thorities will never meet the situation in a scientific way till they 
procure the services of veterinarians to act as their advisors, as 
they are naturally sanitarians, due to their comparative knowl- 
edge of such kinds of diseases that are transmitted from ani- 
mals to man. ‘There is a vast amount of money spent to pre- 
vent crime, but is there a sufficient amount spent to suppress dis- 
ease? The authorities, as guardians of health, should think that 
condition over very seriously. 

To sum up the duties of the authorities, I will say, that ac- 
cording to the year book of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the estimated value of live-stock, exclusive of poultry 
and pet animals, is about $190,000,000, and the death rate is 
about 10 per cent., and there is no doubt but that percentage 
could be much reduced by an efficient veterinary service. Now 
see what an asset it would be to this State to seek the services of 
such professional men who are best qualified to look after such 
conditions, and such professional men are qualified veterinarians ; 
so it is up to the authorities to “sit up and take notice.” I men- 
tioned inspection (meat and milk, especially). All abattoirs and 
killing houses should be thoroughly inspected. Any city should 
have its abattoir; or, if any person or corporation conducts such 
a building on sanitary lines, it should receive the city’s approval. 
As to milk inspection, very little is done along this line, I assume 
because of the expense. What does expense amount to, if you 
get results? It costs money to run any government, but put the 
money where the best results are obtained. And a city that can 
hoast of a clean milk supply can surely boast of a low death rate, 
which is the pride of the authorities of any municipality. 

Duties OF THE Pusiic.—They should be interested in the 
suppression of any contagious disease; they should be active and 
work in concord with the authorities. When the local govern- 
ment gets the assistance of the public, the spreading of a con- 
tagious disease is greatly lessened. It is just as much a duty to 
live up to the laws governing Sanitary Science, as it is to live 
up to the laws governing crime—a person that willfully sup- 
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presses the existence of such maladies should receive the punish- 
ment prescribed by law. 

The greatest drawback that Sanitary Science has to contend 
with is the uneducated public opinion, as to the nature of con- 
tagious diseases. Those of the public who realize the serious 
nature of transmissibility of diseases should become educators at 
such times, and their services will be greatly welcomed by the 
authorities. The public press, above all, can be a great help 
during an invasion of a contagious outbreak, by getting in com- 
munication with those that are well qualified to give opinions in 
regard to the health of the community and livestock. I know of 
no better educating medium. 

It is, further, a duty of the public to use their influence in a 
legitimate way with our representatives at Albany. They are 
our servants; it is up to them to have enacted laws that will 
meet with the approval of their constituents. All they want is 
to be put right, so to speak. Whatever defects exist in our pres- 
ent sanitary laws let them be repealed and righted. I am of 
the opinion that an act establishing a livestock sanitary board, 
properly drawn, would be a step in the right way. 

Death and sickness are not considered serious enough, only 
when they are in our own household or among immediate rela- 
tives or friends. It is too late to lock the door against the un- 
welcomed visitor, when once it appears; but remember preven- 
tion is better than cure. If any of your family become affected, 
live up to the statutes regarding further invasion. People are 
beginning to realize the necessity of emphasizing sanitation 
rather than disease. We are living in a progressive age. Pasteur 
once said that it is within the power of man—(which would come 
under the head of the public)—to eliminate the contagious dis- 
eases from the face of the earth, and that is the goal sanitary sci- 
ence is trying to reach. 

The duties of the veterinarian, as well as his responsibility in 
case of the existence of a contagious disease, are of great mag- 
nitude. The duties of the veterinarian are of the greatest impor- 
tance; the responsibility that rests on him is greater than upon 
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any Of those who in any way officiate during the crisis. The 
veterinarian owes an obligation to himself, his profession, his col- 
leagues, and to the law to perform such duties as may evolve the 
meaning of Veterinary Sanitary Science. To himself, to be- 
come proficient, to specialize himself in such work. When his 
services mean much to the community, his aim should be to pre- 
vent disease and death, not only in livestock, but human life also. 
In case of an outbreak, he should be in a position to bring every 
available resource into activity to combat the same. It may be 
true that the veterinarian does not receive the appreciation and 
acknowledgment that the physician will in his endeavors to sup- 
press an epidemic among his own species, but the work of the 
veterinarians is no less meritorious. Why? Because he is able 
to work at the fountain head of many epidemics that are trans- 
mutable from animals to man, which the physician would not be 
familiar with. And that not alone—there is the monetary value 
of the livestock, and the products of the same, which amount to 
enormous wealth in this state; and, as the livestock is an absolute 
necessity to the fertility of the soil, which the population depends 
on for their subsistence, it is a duty he owes himself to cultivate 
his intelligence and maintain those moral qualities which can 
alone enable him to exercise his professional qualifications with 
advantage to himself and the community. 

To THE PRoFEssION.—When we decided to take up the sci- 
ence of veterinary medicine for a livelihood, we at once assumed 
an obligation to perform duties which are of great magnitude, in 
regard to the health of livestock and the suppression of disease, 
and as the goal of the veterinarian is advancement, it is the duty 
of each and all of us to work along that line, and use all legitimate 
means to accomplish the same. 

To tHE CoLLEAGUES.—It is our duty as veterinarians to act 
in harmony, and bring about the highest principles of equity to- 
ward each other. We are bound, or ought to work, for the inter- 
est of the profession. The public interests are at stake; we are 
looked upon as their benefactors. We should familiarize our- 
selves with the work of our colleagues, consult each other on sub- 
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jects pertaining to the profession, in time of doubt communicate 
to others results, good, bad, or indifferent. The aid of associa- 
tion work is the one thing we should stimulate. It is bound to 
do good. Seed planted in fertile soil is bound to grow; all it 
wants is good tilling afterward. That is just what any active 
society is doing. This society is bound to help its members more 
than words can tell, and it will indirectly greatly benefit the agri- 
cultural interest, which is the keystone of prosperity, not only in 
this state, but in our nation. 

DuTIES OF THE OwNeErRS OF ANIMALS.—Now, if anyone 
needs education along sanitary lines, this is one of the indi- 
viduals. They do not seem to realize what a diseased animal 
means to them. They, in many cases, have no scruples in dis- 
posing of a diseased animal to be used for food, or disposing of 
the products of diseased animals for the same purpose. There 
is no economy in harboring diseased animals, and hence it would 
be dollars in their pockets to seek a healthy herd, but not at the 
risk of aiding sickness and death to the consumer. He should 
realize that the sanitary conditions surrounding his buildings 
would greatly benefit his stock, increase his returns. The own- 
ers of livestock, the products of which amount to more than one- 
third of the products of the soil, should act in unison with the 
authorities and veterinarians who are their guardians. Time 
spent in thought along benefiting their sanitary condition would 
be a great asset. 

We have an agricultural law which we should live up to. If 
it were not for such, the health of livestock would be jeopardized. 
I am very sorry to know that there are unscrupulous members 
in our ranks, but we are not alone. It is our duty to bring such 
culprits to the hand of the law, so they can get their just deserts. 
When a dollar is in sight, some people lose their consciences. 
They do not for a moment care to realize what result might hap- 
pen, due to their fraudulent statement. The work of the sup- 
pression of a contagious disease ought to be courageously, strict- 
ly, and conscientiously carried out with sufficient zeal to get the 
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VETERINARY ACTIVITIES IN GEORGIA. 
By Dr. W. M. Burson, ATHENS, GA, | 


The veterinary profession is coming into its own in the 


Southern States, especially Georgia. Within the last two years 


a State Veterinarian has been appointed; a Department of Ani~ 


mal Pathology has been installed at the Georgia Experiment 
Station, and a Department of Veterinary Science has been in- 
stalled in the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
of the University of Georgia, at Athens. The state has a good 
Veterinary Practice Law, a State Board of Veterinary Exami- 
ners, and a lively State Veterinary Association, which meets 
semi-annually. Georgia is making rapid strides in agricultural 
progress and the various live stock industries are receiving aw 
more attention than in the past. 

Tick eradication in co-operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment is being carried on successfully and in the recently freed 
localities there is enhanced interest in improvement of cattle 
breeds and types. The hog industry is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and it is expected that the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion will make appropriation for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of hog cholera serum. 

During February and March of this year the State College 
of Agriculture ran an “ Educational Special” train of seven 
cars, one of which was a car of live stock. The train traveled 
over 6,000 miles and covered nearly all parts of the state. . It 
visited over 150 towns in 114 counties. 

Accompanying the “ Educational Special” were three veteri- 
narians giving talks, lectures and demonstrations on various sub- 
jects pertinent to the live stock industry. They were: Dr. E. 
M. Nighbert, in charge of Tick Eradication in Georgia and, 
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South Carolina; Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, State Veterinarian, and 
Dr. W. M. Burson, Professor of Veterinary Science, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. 


ve In the accompanying photograph Dr. Nighbert is at the left, 
q Dr. Bahnsen in centre and Dr. Burson on the right. _ 


THE midsummer meeting of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey will be held at the Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, July 13 and 14. Papers will be presented by 
Mrs. Jasper Lynch, of Lakewood; Dr. Clarence Marshall, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. McDonough, of Montclair, and Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin, of New York ‘City. <A splendid treat awaits those 
whose good fortune it will be to be present. Luncheon will be 
served at the Experiment Station. 

President Rogers extends a cordial invitation to all veter- 
inarians to be present, and it is expected that a great many from 
the adjoining states of New York and Pennsylvania will avail 
themselves of this opportunity of being with their friends in 


New Jersey, 


W. M. BURSON, | 


STATISTICS OF TUBERCULIN TESTS AND POST MORTEM 
BINDINGS. 


These tests were made by different veterinarians under ordi- 
nary varying conditions and circumstances: 
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Number of animals tested and condemned 


Number of generalized cases 
Number of localized cases 


Generalized, about 32%; Localized, about 65%; No Lesions, about 3%. 


Comparative percentages of different Comparative percentages of different 
temperature readings of gener- temperatures readings of local- 
alized cases. ized cases. 


Temperatures, Temperatures, 
Temperatures, Temperatures, 
Temperatures, Temperatures, 
Temperatures, Temperatures, 


Comparative percentages of different 
temperature readings of no 
lesions cases. 


Temperatures, 103-104 
Temperatures, 104-105 
Temperatures, 105-106 


Number affected in glandular tissues 

Number affected in lungs 

Number affected in miscellaneous parts and organs...... 
Number affected in udders 


Breed, Number and Percentum of Each Breed Condemned. 


Ayrshire 7 Guernsey 
Ayrshire Grade % Guernsev Grade 


Dutch Belt .04% Holstein 
Durham Holstein Grade 


* Statistics given by Dr. J. F. DeVine at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Veterinary Medical Society, Ithaca,N.¥Y. 
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Number of no lesions cases. . 
1% 
105-106......... 72% 
i ~ 
87% 
41% 
I,001 50% 
51 
14% 
2% F 
20% 
Jersev Grade .......... 206 10% a 
4% 
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_ This data was carefully prepared to ascertain if any distinct 
relation existed between the temperature readings and post-mor- 
tem fitidings. Comparison of the above temperatures of gen- 
eralized and localized cases tends to show that the temperature 
readings are no positive indication as to the extent of the dis- 
ease in the animal other than that in about 75% of the general- 
ized cases the temperature readings were from 105 to 106 as 
against 72% of the localized cases giving the.same temperature 
readings, but it should again be noted that the percentage of 
localized cases was more than twice as many as the generalized. 
cases of the total number tested and condemned. The number 
of no lesions, viz., about 314 %, seems to be quite in keeping with 
statistics furnished by others. I would add, however, that post- 
mortem inspection was carried on only to the extent of ordinary 
meat inspection and in no instance were minute or microscopical 
examinations made. Since completing this data I have regret- 

s that the entire number of the various breeds tested was not 
given, followed by the percentage of reactors, but I might add 
that from inquiry and personal knowledge the ratio of reactors 
of all breeds was very much in proportion to the number of ani- 
mals tested and conditions of their environment irrespective of 
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Dr. R. R. Hammond died at his home in Cherokee, Iowa, 
on April 26, 1911. He was graduated from the Ontario Vet- 
erinary College in 1885, and has been a constant reader of the 
REVIEW since. 

Dr. Hammond was a member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and of the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Association. He is survived by a widow and one daughter. 
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SOME CASES OF STOMACH ENGORGEMENT.* 
By L. U. Surptey, Assistant State Veterinarian, Sheldon, Ia. 


CasE 1.—A black mare with foal by her side one week old 
was allowed access to a clover meadow and green corn, engorg- 
ing her stomach with the latter. When I was called I found the 
animal in considerable distress, but not apparently suffering acute 
indigestion in the advanced stage; gave arecalin and passed the 
stomach tube getting negative results from both, except the char- 
acteristic salivation from the latter. Could not even get the 
escape of gas, saying nothing about the solid contents of the 
stomach from the tube; followed this with some anodyne treat- 
ment, later gave eserine sulphate I grain, getting considerable 
peristalsis and some evacuations of the bowels, but not relief of 
the engorged stomach, which ruptured; the time of its occur- 
rence being very readily determined by the sudden cessation of 
distress and the appearance of a cold perspiration. However, the 
symptoms were never very violent in character. Apparently, 
here was a case where the stomach was engorged with such a 
solid mass of corn that the much lauded stomach tube as a 
panacea for the cases, failed; also the therapeutic treatment. 


Case 2.—A large two-year-old filly gained access to an open 
crib of corn filling her stomach to its fullest capacity. Being 
promptly called I found this animal not suffering any acute pain 
evidently, digestion not having been completely suspended ; but 
the stomach so engorged that a grunt was observed with every 
respiration. The animal was in a standing position, head low- 
ered and a dull listless expression of countenance, indicating 
anemia of the brain. I gave this animal 1 grain of eserin sul- 
phate, followed later with 1 grain of arecalin and one-half grain 
of strychnia sulph. This treatment, while not producing as 
much evacuation of the bowels as it does in acute indigestion, 
did cause active peristalsis that seemed to give relief to the en- 


* Presented at Twenty-third Annual Meeting Iowa Veterinary Association, Marshall- 
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gorged stomach, presumably by causing some of the contents to 
move along into the bowels; this was followed with a bolus con- 
taining aloes I ounce, calomel 1 drachm, powd. nux 12 drachms, 
and I pint of raw oil; also some hyposulphite of soda was given 
in this case. The alkaloidal cathartics seemed to give relief to the 
engorged stomach, the slower purgatives giving beneficial results 
later. 


CasE 3.—A large three-year-old Clyde mare had been running 

in a stock field where husking had just been completed a few days 

_ previously. She was first observed standing apart from the other 
__ horses three days prior to my visit; but when approached trotted 
off to the field with the other horses. The next day she was ob- 
served lying beside a straw stack in the barn yard, and again 
when driven up went out to the stock field. On the morning of 

_ the day of my visit, which was about 9 a. m., she was standing 
at the barn door, the owner thinking perhaps she was indis- 
‘posed, took her into the barn where she stood quietly all day; 
_ the owner observing nothing unusual in her condition until about 


a standing position, and not making any violent demonstrations of 
acute pain. Upon my arrival she had just lain down in a nat- 
ural position and assumed the standing position when spoken to. 


regular, muscular tremors, cold clammy perspiration and a sub- 
; normal temperature 99 F.; hanging the head near the floor, res- 


~~: _respiratory movement and a groan. There was no tympanitis, 
ber _ exploration revealed the rectum and floating colon empty; being 
_ unable to make a definite diagnosis as to the cause of the trouble, 
of one thing I was sure—that death was rapidly approaching, and 
0 informed the owner. This occurred about two hours later, 
and on the following morning T made a P. M. and found a large 

- mass of masticated food, consisting mostly of corn stalks and 

considerable grain in the abdominal cavity. “What could be found 
of the walls of the stomach were in an advanced stage of decom- 
position ; indicating that rupture of that organ had occurred some 
time prior to death. The peculiarity of this case being the ab- 

sence of diagnostic symptoms. 

_ Regarding the treatment of these cases, I find in referring to 
text books that they give of morphine, and anodyne treatment is 
advised, the theory being to prevent rupture of the stomach by 
violent movements of the suffering animal ; also that the adminis- 


1 
8 p. m.. when he found the animal wet with perspiration, but 
| The following symptoms were observed: Pulse very weak and i 
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tration of alkaloidal cathartics are dangerous because of their 
liability to cause rupture by the muscular contractions they cause. _ 
True it may give temporary relief from distress; on the other ; 
hand, prompt administration of quick acting cathartics may give 1 
relief to the engorged stomach, as in Case No. 2 of this report. 


COLICS, INDIGESTIONS AND IMPACTIONS.* 


By James ViNncENT, Shenandoah, Ia. 


At first thought it seemed useless for me to attempt to say 
anything on the above subject, considering there has been so much 
said since the first writings on equine medicine, even back to the 
Sixteenth Century. 

This is not written with the idea of bringing forth any new 
ideas, as my methods of treating the following cases are much 
in the same line as some of the writers; but not wholly, else it 
would be of no use for me to bring forward the subject after so 
much has been written. 

This theme has been chosen with the idea of bringing out a 
discussion and finding out the variations with which some of you 
handle this question. 

It must be admitted, that like housekeeping, there are no two 
of us alike in treating a case of this kind, though we are one and 
all desirous of the same results. 

Without going into the subject in detail and dividing it into 
divisions and subdivisions as do the writers, we w.ll suppose at 
once that I have a case brought to me at my hospital—one of 
spasmodic or flatulent colic. Of course, if it is a bad case of 
flatulency, I thoroughly disinfect my trocar and region in the 
right flank and relieve the gas as soon as possible; sometimes I 
have to plunge the trocar in as many as three times before I get 
the desired results, then no place nearer than three inches from 
where it was inserted before. If this does not bring the gas I 
go to the left side and select the most resonant sounding place. 

I would say that in case of failure on the right side by trying 
three times, I have never failed the first time on plunging the 
trocar into the left side. 

The animal now relieved of gas I wait and study my case for 
some five or ten minutes or longer, as the case may be, get the 


* Presented at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Iowa Veterinary Association, 
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history from the owner or attendants, as much as possible, con- 
sider the temperament, the conditions under which it has been 
thrown for the past week. If there is no tympany don’t be too 
hasty in giving remedies, and when I do begin to prescribe, it is 
to try and relieve certain conditions which I see present. If 
there are no definite symptoms and case seems uncertain as to the 
direct spot the pain comes from and the pulse is in a reasonable 
condition, say about 60, and not as full and strong as it should be, 
I look at once to stimulating the nervous system, arousing and 
warming up the animal. I never give sedatives. I usually give 
one ounce arom. spts. ammon., three drachms essence of pepper- 
mint, one ounce powd. ginger in a quart of warm water. 

If the case does not improve in thirty minutes it most likely 
has given some definite symptoms as to where the origin of the 
pain lies. 

If the animal retches or belches or gives other evidence of 


I usually am able to draw off a large quantity of water, food and 
gastric juice, which is extremely offensive. I now rinse out the 
stomach with some water and mild disinfectant, such as one-half 
ounce eucalyptolin or eucamphol in a gallon of warm water or 
water from the hydrant or pump, usually I use a handful of salt 
to a gallon or two of water, each time I pump in a quart or two 
of the above and leave it for five or ten minutes before drawing 
it off, when through rinsing the stomach out, I usually leave in 
it an alkaline stimulant, such as carb. of ammon., powd. nux. 
and ginger. 

After this I give my patient time to show evidence of relief, 
and if he does not, I make a rectal examination, and if I find the 
back bowel loaded I give a copious enema. Now, if he still gets 
no relief I begin to give some of the hypodermics, such as 
Knowles’ colic remedy, which is morphia sulph. gr. 2, atropin, % 
gr., aconite crystals 1/40 gr., or one grain arecoline hydrobro- 
mide, and in a large animal I sometimes double it. I have also — 
used physostigmine compound; and at other times barium chlo- 
ride intravenously. 

At the same time using such hypodermics as are indicated to 
try and keep the animal’s heart as near a normal condition as 
possible. 

If still after 12, eighteen or more hours the animal has passed 
little or nothing from the bowels to indicate that they were acting 


pain coming from the stomach, I at once lose no time in passing 
the stomach tube, and many times quite a volume of gas escapes. 
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normally, and if it is tympanic; here is where my treatment | 


varies from that prescribed by most of the writers on the. sub- 
ject. 
I reason that the trouble lies in the large or back bowels, and 


that there is a partially paralyzed condition or overloaded or an — 


obstruction that nature has been unable to remove. Now, to 
break this up I never give cathartics. 


I call for a pail of clean warm water, I add to this an active — 


stimulant much the same as I put in the stomach, sometimes I 
add one pound of sulphate of magnesia, usually one ounce powd. 
ginger, 2 drachms powd. nux, one ounce arom. spts. ammon. /” 


ounce essence of peppermint. Now, the trocar and animal’s side — 


are rigidly disinfected, the trocar is driven into the large bowel, 
and if much inflated I let out a good amount of the gas, but not 
all, before I place a rubber tube three or four feet long over the 
camula and siphon the contents of any pail into the bowels. 


This done I let the balance of the gas escape; in this way I 
know the fluid has gone where I want it, and the bowel has not 
collapsed and pulled off the end of my canula and allowed the 
contents to flow into the abdominal cavity. 

I have given this treatment frequently and always with suc- 
cess except once, and I posted the case and found a gut tie. 

A history of three cases will illustrate my treatment. 


Case I.—Called to farm to see a medium size mare suckling 
a fall colt, both running in stalks; owner noticed her up and 
about the yards not feeling right, rolling sometimes, not in much 
pain, would get up and go to eating hay, thinking not much 
wrong went off and returned middle of afternoon and found her 
alternately up and down and picking, and would repeat these 
movements every ten or twenty minutes, no action of bowels 
during the day. 

I was called, found her in the above condition, pulse a little 
above normal, no severe pain, rectal examination found large 
bowel very full and hard, also lying across the abdominal cavity 
pushed hard against the pelvic arch. This was 4 o’clock p. m. 

She was also a little bloated. I called for two gallons of 
warm water, I added stimulants as spoken of above and siphoned 
it through the side into the large bowel, gave no other treat- 
ment, ordered her tied in a clean stall with no feed and for the 
owner to report the next morning by ’phone if nothing serious 
presented itself before. 
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Next morning he reported she had emptied out about a bushel 
basket full and was as hungry as a wolf. 


Cask I].—Called at 6 o’clock p. m. November I, to go twenty 
miles. Went in my auto, found fine six-year-old mare down on 
her left side. She was found sick on going to stable in the 
morning. Another man had been treating her during the day 
and thought she was about to die, he advised them to call me, 
then went home. 

The bowels had passed nothing during the day, greatly 
bloated: heavy breathing; pulse 80. I called for a pail full of 
clean warm water, made up above solution, put trocar in right 
side while she was down. Let most of the gas escape. Siphoned 
one-half contents of pail into her when she suddenly arose to her 
feet. 1 pulled canula out as soon as she started to rise. In a 
minute or two she made an effort to belch. I soon had the stom- 
ach tube in her and drew off two candy bucketfuls before it 
stopped running, then pumped the remainder of my solution into 
her stomach and removed the tube. ‘She improved very rapidly, 


and in thirty minutes the pulse had dropped to 60. She straight- 
ened up, called for her mate, and by 9.30 p. m. I had gone to bed. 
Owner went out several times during the night and found her 
picking at hay each time. Next morning took her feed and drink 
as usual and had emptied out during the night and now acted as 
though nothing had been wrong. 4 


IIJ.—This was a twelve-year-old 1,400-pound gelding. 
Came to the hospital after 5 in the evening, after working, filling 
sewer ditch. He ate and drank as usual at noon before; his own- 
er noticed that he had not emptied out during the afternoon as 
usual. 

He was not suffering much, pulse and temperature a little | 
above normal. Head down, pawing and uneasy, and at times | 
down and rolling. 

1 gave a quart of stimulant similar to above and he got easier 
and went home. 

Then about 10 o’clock in the evening he returned seeming _ 
worse. I gave him 2 grains arecoline and he passed great 
volumes of wind for some time and seemed to get better, but no | 
feeces passed, gave him 2 physic balls (P. D.’s), and at 11 o’clock 
the owner took him home again, in the morning he was returned | 
and seemed worse, I now used the stomach tube and got quite a 
quantity of gastric juice and gas; he seemed relieved again for 
some hours; no fzeces during this time. 
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I now gave hypodermically 2 grains arecoline, and in thirty 
minutes gave two more. You who have used this and similar 
remedies to any extent, can see the distressed countenance, quiv- 
ering of the muscles, breaking out in a patchy sweat, and general 
despondent condition, still uneasy, no action of bowels. Eserine 
was used twice, I grain each time, with no results. 

By 4 o'clock or twenty-three hours after coming to barn he 
began to bloat, and a general appearance of going to the bad, 
even the owner’s wife ‘and children came over to give the old 
horse their last farewell and never expected to see him alive 
again. 

I now put in my irrigating pail 2% gallons of warm water 
and added 1 ounce eucalyptolin, 2 drachms Cannabis indica, 4 
drachms essence peppermint, 1 ounce powdered ginger, I ounce 
arom. spts. ammon., this mixed well. Trocar and side made 
ready, trocar drove in the third time before I got gas, let most 
of it escape. Now attached rubber tube and siphoned this solu- 
tion into the large bowel; in a short time that distressed condition 
left him, got easy, head up, noticed things, and in ninety min- 
utes he was picking hay at the manger. Before the middle of 
the night his bowels had begun to move and by morning he was 
purging. The following day he ate a little and drank some. 
From this on he made a rapid and uneventful recovery. 

In looking over “ Reeks on Colic,” he speaks of doing some- 
thing similar by using a few ounces of water witha little disin- 
fectant in it. Now, if you will look at his cut of an impaction 
on page 150 you will see at once that the above treatment would 
more than likely have removed this, also a much larger one or at 
least the chances are in favor of it; and further will say, I never 
have had any ill results from the above treatments when I have 
been unable to get an action of the bowels otherwise, except as I 
said before, when there is a gut tie, and I consider the above 
treatment of great advantage over all others even in these cases. 


SOME INTERESTING CASES FROM THE: NOTE 
BOOK.* 


By L. L. Hewitt, Moran, Kansas. 


In giving a report of these cases, it is not with the intention 
of telling you something new, but that I might interest you and 
bring forth a discussion that will benefit us both. 


_ “Presented at the Semi-annual Meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Associa- 
tion, Kansas City. 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 


CasE No. 1.—November 10 a two and one-half-year-old filly 
was brought to me with permanent central incisor, which was 
just erupting, making its appearance in a very unsightly manner, 
turned quarter way around and projecting forwards.. The owner, 
of course, wanted it removed. 

The filly was placed in stocks and a gouge, such as is used in 
extracting wolf teeth, forced in beside the tooth, with the use of 
a dental mallet, and the. tooth soon loosened, as it was not a fully 
matured tooth, and removed 


CasE No. 2.—A three and one-half-year-old filly was brought 
to me December 18, with central permanent central incisor pos- 
terior to its normal position, and projecting above the level of 
the other teeth sufficiently to wound the hard palate. 

Extraction was attempted in the same manner, as in the pre- 
vious case. This tooth was fully developed and firmly implanted 
within the alveolus, which made the operation both difficult and 
painful. 

Both patients are doing nicely, but hereafter I shall first ad- 
minister an aresthetic, for it is too slow and painful an opera- 
tion to perform without it. The extraction of such teeth is cer- 
tainly more pleasing to the owner than cutting them off, which 
only affords temporary relief. 


Case No. 3 was the trephining a two and one-half-year-old 
gelding for the repulsion of upper second molar. The operation 
was not the most interesting part, which was completed in the 
usual manner. But resuscitation of the patient after the opera- 
tion was completed. Two I-ounce capsules of chloral hydrate 
were administered perorem, as I usually do to 1,000 or 1,200- 
pound horses. Narcotisus was taking place very slowly, so an- 
other 1-ounce capsule was given. After the operation the pati- 
ent began to sink very rapidly. One-ounce strychnine sulphate 
was given hyperdermically, and the assistants were kept busy 
doing what they could to stimulate the patient by slapping and 
rolling him about. In about five minutes another half grain 
strychnine was given, followed in a few moments by another half 
grain, but all with no effect. The situation was now very seri- 
ous indeed, for the horse was now all but dead. One-fourth grain 
strychnine was now given intravenously, soon followed by an- 
other one-fourth grain. Returning life was soon in evidence, 
followed by toxic symptoms of strychnine, but in about three 


hours he was on his feet eating hay. > 
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If such an accident should occur with me again I would 
give the strychnine intravenously at once. 


CasE No. 4.—June 2 was called to see a horse that was go- 
ing lame in hind foot caused by kicking into an iron wheel about 
two weeks previous. The hoof was split slightly, and discharg- 
ing pus at coronary band and sole of foot. 

After casting the horse and removing some of the hoof so 
that the deeper parts could be thoroughly examined, the outer 
ala of the ospedis was found to be completely broken loose from 
the body of the bone. The foot was dressed and the horse al- 
lowed to rise. Jt being a very vicious horse, I gave it very little 
attention until about four months later. The horse was still 
lame and pus discharging from the foot. Again the horse was 
cast and the horny tissue removed. An examination of the deep 
structures showed the ala had united with the body, but left 
a sequestrum which kept up a constant irritation. It was re- 
moved, and in a few weeks the horse returned to work sound. 


Case No. 5.—June 23 was called to see a yearling stallion 
that had gotten in a barb wire fence and tore the skin and con- 
nective tissue from the anterior internal surface of the great meta- 
tarsus, leaving it entirely denuded for a space of about 3 x 3” 
inches. Moist antiseptic dressings were applied, and in about six 
weeks a thin layer of the exposed part of the bone separated and 
came away. A granular tissue now formed over the bone. The 
leg was considerably swollen, which no doubt was partly due to 
standing, so the owner was advised to turn the colt loose in a lot 
to exercise, which he did. Between the hock and pastern the 
limb is now almost thick was a churn and the wound refuses to 
heal. What would you do for it? It would be a valuable colt if 
it was sound. 


BLACKLEG (AS I DIAGNOSED IT) VACCIN: \ TING 
AND RESULTS.* 


By C. J. Hecxarp, Wheatland, la. 


First I will give the history of the calves as I receiv ved it from 
the owners. All being practically the same; calves seemed to be 
perfectly healthy and well, would crowd up to their feed troughs 


* Presented at Iowa Veterinary Association, Des Moines, Ia. 


and eat with a good appetite. Fetal matter looked natural and 
food was well digested. Urine seemed normal in amount and 
condition. Food, such as hay, corn, oats and fodder, was all 
right, excepting in one case. Owner had no hay, so fed fodder 
_ with corn instead; and calves manure looked more like that of 
cattle on full feed. Water in all cases was good. All calves had 


been pastured on low ground. 


First Symptoms.—-Calf would move around very stiff, re- 
fuse to eat or drink, in four or five hours lay down quiet and 
seem drowsy. Soon it would lay over flat on its side, and 
stretch out and show labored breathing. This condition would 
grow worse until dead. Calves lived from twelve to fifteen or 
twenty-four hours after first symptoms was noticed. 

The following is what has puzzled me in all cases of Black- 
leg this winter (or as I called it Blackleg), and this is why I 
am writing on this common disease. 

In ali cases the poorer, younger, scrubbier calves are the ones 
that die. Owners found no swellings or creppitating under the 
skin on body whatever. But found some congested blood around 
inferior part of legs, about the meta carpal region or pastern. 
Calves usually bloated soon after death, which, of course, is 
common in Blackleg. 


Post-MORTEM.—AIl organs seemed practically normal. 
Spleen might have been a very little enlarged and dark, but noth- 
ing like I have seen before in Blackleg. Dr. Koto will give you 
a few words on this, if present, as I sent him the spleen and part 
of lung of acase. Will give you the names of some of the parties 
who experienced losses: Number of calves lost before vac- 
cinating and after. Might state here that I used good fresh 
blacklegoids. John Snyder, one mile south of Wheatland, lost 
two calves; vaccinated sixteen head, lost none after. 

H. Wholenburg, one mile north of Wheatland, lost two 
calves, vaccinated thirty, lost two after; one about four weeks 
after being vaccinated. 

Wm. Hoker, two miles north of Wheatland, lost four calves; 
vaccinated the remaining six, lost one later vaccinating. 

Herbert Rock, near Plain View, Ia., lost three calves; vacci- 
nated seventy-five and lost five after vaccinating. Have not heard 
from him for three weeks, may have lost more. 

S. Crisp, Dixon, Ia., lost one, vaccinated remaining thirteen 


and have not heard from Se >=? 
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Now, this is the result I have had this winter from vaccinat- 
ing and certainly feel disgusted with Blacklegoids. Some farm- 
ers lose two or three head, give calves potassium nitrate, copper 
and salt, and disease stops. Judging from this and results I’ve 
had I am rather inclined to think there is not, much in Blackleg 
vaccine, or these calves have died from some disease unknown to 
me, although I have lost in past years after vaccinating, and 


the disease stopped of its own accord.’ 


TOOTH PENETRATES LIP OF DOG. 


By Francis Asete, Jr., Quincy, Mass. 


A fox terrier dog came home with an abrasion of skin on top 
and right side of muzzle, so that the skin on its upper lip and 
nose was bare and red, covered with extravasated serum. Prob- 
ably auto accident. The mouth was kept open. The lower tusk 
on that side pressed into the outside of the swollen upper lip. 

The dog would hold his paw in his mouth or rest his open 
mouth on the forepaw, so that both were smeared and stained 
with the yellowish mucus. The dog was bright and intelligent, 
but did not want his mouth touched. 

On chloroforming him it was found that the upper tusk had 
penetrated the lip at its inside upper part and followed parallel 
to the skin. 

It took some traction to relieve the lip from tooth. An un- 
eventful recovery followed. 


In explanation to its members of the length of time which 
has elapsed since the meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association, at Chicago, and the publication of its pro- 
ceedings in the present issue of the Review, we will say that 
the retiring secretary, who is now president of the organization, 
was ill, as he states in his letter of transmittal, a few days ago, 
and therefore was unable to prepare a report. At his request 
that we publish them “ as early as possible,” we have found room 


for them in our present crowded issue. eee. . 
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ENGLISH REVIEW. 
By Prof, A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 
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PartiaAL RapraL Paratysis £. E. Martin, Mayor, 
A.V.C.].—A large bay mare had a foot injury which was to be 
operated and required the animal to be cast. She struggled a 
great deal during the operation, and when this was over she 
rose with some difficulty, manifesting at once soreness on the 
leg that she had laid on. She could not put any weight on it 
and the elbow was dropped. There was no fracture. Taken 
in her box, she was put in slings. If the leg was put level with 
the other, and the knee pushed backwards and held in that posi- 
tion, the mare could bear some weight on her foot, but as soon 
as the support was taken away the leg would collapse again. 
It was an evident case of partial paralysis of the triceps muscle, 
probably due to some injury of a portion of the radial nerve. 
Treatment was confined to fomentations. After a few days 
the mare was taken off the slings and let loose in her box stall. 
She laid down and got up. On the sixth day improvement 
was marked and increased little by little. Massage and mod- 
erate exercise was ordered, and after some little time the mare 
could walk pretty well. It took her, however, three months 
for complete recovery.—(Veter. Record.) 


‘A Lost Propane [J. R. W. Dewar].—A colt, one year old, 
got choked and remained in that condition for forty-eight hours. 
A probang was passed without great difficulty. After a few 
minutes the operation was renewed a second time. When the 
instrument was withdrawn it was found that the expanded, cup- 
shaped end was missing. However, the colt seemed all right 
and remained so for fully six months, when the foreign body 
was found on the floor of the box stall where the colt was. It 
was nearly all encrusted with phosphate salts and weighed 11 
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ounces and I drachm. Its length was nearly 4% inches and its 
greatest diameter 214 inches.—(Veter. Record.) 

MELANOMA [E£. E. Martin, Major, A. V.C.].—This gray 
gelding has on the side of the cheek a tumor about the size of 
a tangerine orange, and has also the submaxillary space and 
left parotid region more or less filled with similar growths. 
— were melanotic tumors. That of the cheek was removed 
and, the parts having been treated without any difficulty, the 
animal was able to work for several months. The growth on 
the cheek did not recur, but those of the maxillary and parotid 
regions had considerably enlarged, and as the animal had fallen 
off in general condition, he was destroyed. In the abdomen, 
the visceral and parietal layers of the peritoneum were found 
studded with small melanotic tumors. The spleen also with 
larger ones and similarly the liver. The right kidney and the 
mesenteric glands were converted into one large black mass. 
The lungs, bronchial and mediastinal lymphatics were also badly 
affected. The heart was free-—(Veter. Record.) 


Heart DIsEAseE [same author|.—Thoroughbred Australian 
mare, aged twelve years; has been a good racer. She is re- 
ported sick. Has fever, temperature of 102° and 103° F. The 
membranes are yellow, the pulse accelerated and the animal is 
put under treatment for fever. She improves, but soon has a 
relapse. Careful auscultation revealed bad functions of the 
heart and serious prognosis is given. Short time later she was 
very bad, with great difficulty in breathing, even when at rest; 
the pulse is difficult to take, the heart beats 80 to the minute. 
There is an edematous swelling under the breastbone. The 
mare dies. The lungs were found enlarged and edematous. 
The heart dilated and hypertrophied. The bicuspid valve was 
covered with vegetations. Tricuspid and semilunar valves of 
pulmonary and aortic openings were normal.—({Jbidem. ) 


IMPACTION OF INTESTINES—RUPTURE—LARGELY DEVEL-_ 
OPpeD SPLEEN [H. C. Stewart, Lieut., A.V.C.].—Artillery 
wheeler had colic. Gave barium chloride. Improved, but passed 
no feces. The next day is in bad condition, having still passed 
no manure. He is straining badly. Rectal examination shows 
an empty rectum, also the bladder ; an enormous pointed swell- 
ing is felt which was supposed to be the caecum. Abdominal 
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_ fomentations, warm soap injections and chloride of barium have 
no effect; death late in the day. Post mortem: Impaction of 
the large intestine with small gravel found in it as it joins into 
the floating colon. There were two ruptures above the impac- 
tion measuring 3 and 134 inches in length. There was exten- 
sive inflammation of the small intestine. Some bloodstained 
fluid in the abdomen. Large cyst was also found on the stomach 

walls. The spleen was seven or eight times its normal size.— 


([bidem. ) 


— OF THE STOMACH IN A Doe [L. F. Eady, 

_ M.R.C.V.S.].—The dog showed signs of suffering with acute 
abdominal intermittent pains. Manipulations over the stomach 
gave rise to acute spasms similar to those of an animal suffer- 
ing with strychnia poisoning or tetanus. Gasping for breath, 
frequent attempts to vomit, but only throwing off frothy mucus. 
Respiration was hurried, pulse wiry, temperature subnormal, 
pupils dilated. Treatment consisted of hypodermic injections 
of morphia, hot baths, chloral, bromide of potassium. The dog 
died in convulsions. Post mortem: Heart hypertrophied; stom- 
ach is the seat of perforation by sharp-pointed pieces of bone 
the size of hazel nuts which acted as foreign bodies and caused 
the above-mentioned symptoms and finally ended in death— 
(Veter. News.) 

SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTIONS OF MAGNESIUM SULPHATE IN 
TETANUS OF Horses—Recovery [Capt. W. O. Dawson, 
A.V.D.|.—Acting on the results recorded in human practice, 
the captain has tried it on two cases of tetanus in horses. 

One was in a hopeless condition, his attack following his 
having been docked some twelve days before. He presented a 
series of symptoms which rendered the perspective of his recov- 
ery more than doubtful. 

The other case was due also to the same cause, a badly per- 
formed docking, with part of a caudal vertebrae protruding, 
suppuration, etc., but perhaps in not as bad condition, as the 
case was seen at the beginning of the disease. The treatment 
consisted in the subcutaneous injection of concentrated solution 
of sulph. of magnesium in doses of 40 c.c. for each injection, 
20 c. c. on each side of the body behind the shoulder. 

In the first horse, with also a full dose of serum, the dose 
of 40 c. c. was renewed three hours after the first; then repeated 
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twice daily for two more days and so on until the twelfth day, 
when they were reduced to 20 c. c. once daily until the eighteenth 
day, when they were stopped. The serum was injected only 
once. 

With this first horse, improvement was already noticeable 
the morning after the first injection, and it slowly increased 
until on the twenty-second day, when the animal was in full 
convalescence, walking well, eating good and having a ravenous 
appetite. 

With the second horse, after the first injection of 40 c.c. 
of sulphate of magnesium, a well-marked improvement was 
noticed. A second injection of 40 c.c. was made again up 
to the fifth day, when this was reduced to 20 c.c. The animal 
was discharged on the eleventh day. No serum was used in 
this second horse.—(Journ. of Comp. Pathol. and Therap.) 


Tumor IN Posterror Nares [E. E. Martin, Major, 
A.V.C.|—This thoroughbred gelding was eight years old and 
used tor racing purposes. Since a few weeks he has a discharge 
from the off nostril and recently from. both. This discharge is 
very Offensive, and more abundant after work. The frontal 
bone of the right side is slightly prominent but hard, and not 
really bulging. Simple treatment was prescribed. Several weeks 
after, the animal was worse, and as respiration is interfered 
with and the nostril very foul, it was decided to resort to an 
operation. 

The right frontal sinus was trephined; it was found healthy. 
The left was then operated upon and found full of pus. An 
opening made into the superior sinus maxillary allowed thor- 
ough washing. But these successive operations did not seem to 
give complete satisfactory results, even notwithstanding a larger 
opening of the cavity had been made As no improvement was 
shown, the author decided to remove the inside partition of the 
frontal sinus. ‘“‘ The animal was getting very troublesome, and 
while struggling to avoid being cast, suddenly a fleshy mass 
fell out the near nostril; the respiration became normal and 
gradually the discharge subsided.” The tumor was composed 
of fibrous tissue, weighed a quarter of a pound and was shaped 


very like the end of a horse’s tongue. Attached to it was a _ 


triangular flat piece of bone, showing that it had bony attach- 
ment, probably on the vomer.—(V eter. 
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Cystic CALCULI AND RUPTURE OF THE BLADDER IN A Doc 
[Sidney Smith, Jr., M.R.C.V.S.].—A retriever dog, aged two 
years, has refused his food, and when loose makes useless at- 
tempts to urinate. Sometimes, however, he succeeds in passing 
a tablespoonful of very bloodstained urine. Castor oil is given, 
also gin, and the dog is badly off. In a state of collapse, a 
catheter is introduced in the urethra and stopped about one inch 
in front of the testicle by a large calculus. An operation is made 
for its removal. It weighed 542 grains. As the wound is 
sutured the dog dies. Post mortem: Abdomen contains dis- 
colored urine; bladder has a rupture 3% inches long in its upper 
surface. The mucous membrane was thick, inflamed, and gan- 
grenous in some places. It contained a large calculus weighing 
31 grains and a number of smaller ones. The prostate was 
enlarged and indurated. Kidneys normal.—(Jbidem. ) 


EXTRAORDINARILY LarGE Fearus [A. Whitsea Bland, 
M.R.C.V.S.|.—After being obliged to remove one foreleg with 
the hope of being able to deliver a cow from a calf in bad 
presentation, the author had to give up his task and the animal 
was eventually slaughtered. At the dressing of the carcass, the 
calf extracted was found to measure 70 inches from nose to 
root of the tail, 26%4 round the girth of the head, 33 round that 
of the neck, and 49% round the body. The whole animal 
weighed over 1% cwt. and, minus the amputated foreleg, 166 
pounds.—( Veter. News.) 


 Cutorat Hyprate Fistutas [R. Ferguson Stirling, 

M.R.C.V.S.|.—The writer records a case of fistula of the 
withers which had been treated and healed by several parties, 
but had again broken out. He cureited bones and fistula and 
packed the tract with gauze saturated by a Io per cent. solution 
of sulphate of zinc. As this did not seem to bring a good re- 
action, he replaced the solution by one of chloral hydrate, 5 per 
cent. first and then 10 per cent. On the third day the lips of 
the wound looked well. On the sixth day the depth of the tract 
had decreased by half, and then sulphate of zinc was again 
used. The discharge subsided and later an ordinary dressiag 
was sufficient. It took between five and six weeks for com- 
plete healing.—(Veter. Journ.) 


TUBERCULOSIS IN A Doc [E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S.|— 
Eighteen-months-old Irish terrier has never been in good con- 
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dition. On percussion of the chest there is complete dullness on 
the right side and resonance on the !eft. Auscultation on the 
right side shows absence of respiratory murmurs, on the left 
dull murmurs and bronchial rales. Heart weak; no cough. 
Pleuritic effusion, probable tuberculous, is diagnosed. On ac- 
count of poor condition the dog is killed. Tuberculous nodules 
were found in both lungs, on the pleura and the diaphragm; 
they were also in the mesentery. The bacillus of Koch was 
found in the lesions.—(Jbidem. ) 


CHOKING FROM AN UNusUAL CAUSE [same author].—Six- 
months-old kitten has been choking for two days. A foreign 
body is left on the right side of his neck, which becomes more 
prominent when the animal moves. An incision is made on this 
body and a sharp point is left, taken hold of with forceps and 
a lady’s hatpin is extracted measuring seven inches in length. 
Some dissection was required to extract the head of the pin. 
The wound was sutured and painted with iodoformed collodion. 
Recovery was uneventful.—(Veter. Journ.) 


PHLEGM IN THE THROAT AND CHRONIC CouGH [G. Mayall, 
M.R.C.V.S.].—The writer recommends a mixture of glycero- 
phosphate of quinine, benzoate of eucalyptus, and benzoate of 
beechwood for these ailments, with which he has obtained ex- 
cellent results. Half-teaspoonful doses mixed’ with water, three 
times a day, will give rapid relief.—(J/bidem. ) ee 


FRENCH REVIEW. 
By Prof, A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 


ANEURISM OF THE GREAT MESENTERIC ARTERY [D. Bon- 
nigal]|.—This three-year-old horse hes changed hands several 
times because of his incapacity to do any kind of steady work. 
Castrated eight days ago, he has violent colic. His water works 
are said to be out of order and he has received a quantity of 
drenches to make him urinate. Rectal examination reveals an 
empty bladder, and as the hand is withdrawn from the rectum 
it is covered with blackish clots of blood. Internal hzmor- 
thage is diagnosed, bad prognosis is advanced, and death pre- 


dicted to take place in short time. It occurs late during the 
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night. At the autopsy the peritoneum is found inflamed, and 
_-on the level with the great mesenteric artery there is a large 
tumor, measuring 30 centimetres in length, 20 in width and 
- weighing about 3 kilogrammes. It is a large aneurism with 
; thick, fibrous walls containing a big, fibrinous clot and a black 
P magma of blood. The walls of the cavity are thinned on thie 
right antero-lateral part and are ruptured by a laceration com- 
municating with the small intestine, which is adherent to it and 
permits blood to escape into the intestinal cav ity.— (Presse 


VacinaL Potypt AND SECONDARY CEREBRAL Locauiza- 
_ tions [Mr. Jugla, Student|.—This slut was three years of age, 
and had a sero-bloody discharge from the vulva. Numerous 
polypi are seen in the vagina. Some are pedunculated, others 
have a wide basis. They are excised or curetted out. Free 
washings with peroxide are carried out. A few days later the 
_ dog is found crouched in her kennel, unwilling to move or to 
come out. She has severe cutaneous hyperthesia, and howls 
from the slightest touch or handling. She is badly constipated. 
_ Then she has fits of excitement; gets up, moves in a circle in 
her kennel, turning to the left. She carries the head down; her 
eyes are haggard and the pupils dilated. She has no fever. 
Brain complications are suspected. The animal dies. Post 
mortem: Lesions of gastro-enteritis. Liver and kidneys de- 
generated. In the vagina the polypi have grown again. ‘The 
left cerebral hemisphere is congested. There are few hzmor- 
_rhagic spots. The right hemisphere is normal. A section made 
_ above the thalamus optici exposes a neoplasm, situated on the 
left side, in front of the corpora quadrigemina. It is as big as 
-a small nut and has the macroscopic characters of the vaginal 
lesions. The microscopic examination of these neoplasms 

shows them to be lympho-sarcomas.—( Rev. Veter.) 


Fisrous BAND STRANGULATES THE PENIs OF A Butt [ Mr. 

- Mellis, San. Veter.]|.—Aged two and a half years, this animal 
when he.is brought to mount a cow is very slow in getting 
ready or in completing the coit. And when he is through, the 
penis remains hypertrophied, congested, purplish and hanging 
out of the sheath. It is only after five or six hours that every- 
thing has resumed its normal aspect After several attempts to 
relieve him by means suggested by the conditions, and having 
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failed in obtaining any good results, the animal was cast and 
secured with his hindquarters elevated. In manipulating the 
sheath and pressing on the penis, this was brought out as far 
as the first curvature of the penian S, when a little in front, 
at the insertion of the suspensory ligaments, a band of white, 
fibrous tissue, one millimetre centimetre wide, and two or three 
millimetres thick, was found surrounding the penis completely, 
as a ring on a finger; and when the penis was in erection, stran- 
gulating it. This band was excised with a blunt bistoury and 
scissors. The animal was allowed to rise, and ever since has 
never had any trouble in the performance of his functions.— 
(Ibidem. ) 


ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC SEROTHERAPY IN Bovines [Mr. L. 
Paris|.—In septicemia of the new-born, which is so severely 
fatal, the writer, as an experiment, has tried the subcutaneous 
injection of 5 or I0 c.c. of antistreptococcic serum I. P. 
The injection being made back of the shoulder one or two days 
after birth. On one farm, where the disease was raging and 
had already killed a number of calves, this injection stopped 


the spread of the disease. It was made on all the new-born 
animals during the following three months. The epidemic had 
then entirely disappeared. In the diarrhoeic form of the disease 
most satisfactory results were also obtained. 

In cases of arthritis, treated at the onset of the disease, say 
the first or second day after the first manifestations, 10 c.c. of 
serum with the application of stiff 'iniment or blisters on the 
diseased joint produced also wonderful results. 

In septic pleuro-pneumonia it worked as well. On a farm 
where five calves had already died, eight calves aged three and 
six months which were seriously ill, were saved by an injection 
of 10 c. c. of serum.—(Rec. de Medec. Veter.) 


ForeicN Bopy tn A Cow [Mr. L. Laplat].—SurprisrE oF 
Post MortemM.—tThe cow was eight years old, in good fat con- 
dition and seemed to have only a litile difficulty in breathing, 
a slight dyspneea. 

On opening the carcass there was found an adherence exist- 
ing between the lungs, the diaphragm and the reticulum. These 
organs were held together by the handle of an umbrella. In 
the reticulum it was held by the metallic ring which supports 
the ribs of the umbrella, and the balance of the foreign body 
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was lodged in the lung, in a gangrenous tract containing fluid 
having a very unpleasant odor. The lung tissue was otherwise 
healthy. The presence of this foreign body did not seem to dis- 
turb the animal in any way as she was fat, and sold as good 
meat of second quality.—(Jbidem.) 


TRAUMATIC ARTHRITIS TREATED BY BIER’S METHOD—Re- 
‘COVERY [MM. Darbot and Augustin, Army Veter.].—“‘ Tison ” 
was a five-year-old horse which received a kick on the inner face 
of the left hock. Deep, fistulous wound, no escape of synovia, 
the joint is not affected, and yet the animal is very lame. He 
is put in slings and the hock is blistered. After a few days 
there is marked improvement, although the hock is very hot and 
__ These symptoms soon increase in severity, an abscess 
is formed, lanced, and synovial, purulent discharge allowed to 
escape. Injections of nitrate of silver, boric acid, ambrine— 
nothing gives relief. The animal is losing ground, his condition 
becomes alarming and, before destroying him, a last chance is 
given him by trying the method of Bier. 

An Esmarch band is applied, as indicated, a few centimetres 
above the hock. The first day it is left on two and one-half 
hours in the morning and three and one half hours in the after- 
noon. The application gave rise to great excitement and to 
manifestations of great pain, which were followed by a period 
of quietness. The lancinating pains were less frequent. The 
animal eats. 

The following day the bandage was left on seven hours. 
The excitement was again present but lasted a shorter time. 
The swelling was localized only to the hock. There is less sup- 
puration. The third day the band is Jeft on from 8.30 a. m. to 
4.30 p.m. Improvement is much marked; animal rests his foot 
on the ground; there is less suppuration. 

The fourth day the band is put on at 9 a. m. and taken off 
at 4.30 p. m. The fistula is very much reduced and the dis- 
charge is only thin, clear fluid escaping drop by drop. 

The fifth day the band is left in place eight hours. There 
is no more discharge; the fistula is entirely closed; there are 
no more lancinating pains, and from that day all treatment was 
stopped and recovery slowly progresses, leaving when completed 
after a few days only a thickening at the joint, which can be 
relieved by firing. In five days Bier’s method had brought 
about the recovery of a very severe case of arthritis, which had 
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been rebellious to all forms of treatment for two months pre- 


vious.—(Rec. de Medec. Veter.) 

QureER Accipents [Mr. Chenier].—First 
Case: A pointer is ill, eats nothing, and loses flesh rapidly. 
Examination indicates dullness and loss of respiratory murmur. 
Pleurisy is suspected. The next day the dog appears somewhat 
better, or, at least, his appearance has improved. The dullness 
of the chest has changed and seems to vary in location. ‘In- 
jections of serum are made. Then the dog has nausea, vomits. 
Morphia is given subcutaneously. The next morning the dog 
is dead. At the autopsy a diaphragmatic hernia was discovered. 
The muscle was torn and a portion of the stomach was in the 
abdomen. Passing to and fro in the chest and in the abdomen, 
it gave rise to modifications of symptoms at the auscultation 
and explains the variations in the dullness of the chest. This 
dog had been run over by an automobile some time before, and 
probably that was the time when the laceration of the diaphragm 
had taken place. 

Second Case: A fox terrier was also run over, one wheel 
passing on his belly from backwards forwards and squeezing 
both of his testicles toward the crural arches. Big swelling took 
place which was treated by warm applications. The testicles 
recovered their normal position in time.—(Rev. de Pathol. 


Comp.) 


RUSSIAN REVIEW. ~ 
By S. A. Gruener, M.V.S. 


ANTIANTHRAX-SERUM [N. A. Pokshishevsky].—The author 
in his investigations concerning blood-serum against anthrax 
obtained very interesting and important results. The serum 
used was obtained from a horse he had prepared by producing 
immunity by repeated inoculations of increasing quantities of 
the virulent cultures after vaccination with first and second vac- 
cine. 

For the study of the potency and quality of this serum he 
used the new method of fixation or deviation of the complement. 

Reviewing the work done by others as well as by himself, 
he draws the following conclusions: =” = 
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| 1. The causative substance in anthrax undoubtedly must be 
a toxin, which has been produced by the Bacillus anthracis in 
the animal organism. 
2. The method of separating this toxin is not yet quite per- 
fected; but this active substance can be isolated in an impure 
and weak form. 
- 3. The fact that immunity against anthrax can be produced, 
. shows intoxication of the organism by a bacterial toxin which 
caused death. Formerly it was the belief that the great distribu- 
4 tion of microbes in the blood vessels or the capillaries produced 
bacterial emboli or the air-starvation, etc. Now this cannot be 
- admitted as the cause of the animal’s death in this disease, but 
7 must be admitted to be a toxin. Toxin is the active substance 
in this disease and therefore in the organism it stimulates the 
production of the antibody (immune body). 
4. The serum containing productive properties (antibodies) 
can be produced in the horse or sheep by immunizing with a 
hg quantity of living cultures of the bacilli following the 
usual vaccination. 
. 5. The antianthrax-serum obtained from the horse or sheep 
: = protect a rabbit from infection with virulent cultures and 
guinea pig from second vaccine. 

6, The antianthrax-serum in vitro possesses decided bacteri- 
cidal properties against the vegetative form of the bacilli. But 
in this case we can always deviate the complement by using un- 
diluted serum, and the bactericidal property is more strong by 
diluting the serum than concentrated. 

7. The agglutination property of the antianthrax-serum also 
4 will be distinct if the killed culture be used. If living bacilli be 
used, agglutination and other phenomena will be noticed. 


“Thread-reaction ” (“‘ Fadenreaction”). This phenomena 
is caused by the serum which furnishes nutrient material and 
; living agglutinated bacilli growing in a long thread. 
- 8. The antianthrax-serum contained the antibody which 
fixed the complement and thus prevented it from participating in 
the hemalytic process in the test deviation of the complement 
(Bordet and Genzon). This test could be of service for quanti- 
| tative determination of the amboceptors in the serum. 
__-g.:_ The antianthrax-serum can be used in practice by protect- 
ive inoculation of both large and small domestic animals. The 
: _ combination inoculations (simultaneous) gives the most satis- 
factory results in Western Europe. in Russia and in South 


- America (Uruguay, Argentina). 
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10. It is desirable to use the combination inoculations (serum 
and second vaccine at the same time). 

11. Serum used for curative purpose in cases of anthrax 
following vaccination by the Pasteur method has given satisfac- 
tory results in Russia. 

12. Future experiments must be made to determine its cura- 


tive properties for natural anthrax.—(Archiv. Veterinary Sct- 
ences, December, 1910.) 


GLANDERS BACTERIA IN THE ORGANISM OF A PIGEON [K. 
Horomansky].—The author made experiments with the inocu- 
lation with virulent culture of glanders bacteria in pigeons. 
From these experiments he made the following conclusions: 

1. The pigeon is absolutely immune against glanders and 
can endure without harmful effects intraperitoneal injection of 
large quantities of virulent glanders culture. 

2. After two days the glanders bacilli entirely disappear 
from the organism of the pigeon and cannot be found. 

The inoculation of media from the liver of a pigeon gave 
negative results. 

3. Twenty-four hours after the inoculation, we can still ob- 
tain culture from the inoculation of the pigeon; but the growth 
of this culture is very weak. 

4. One race of glanders culture can be transferred through 
the organism of the pigeon only a definite number of times. 

5. After three times transferring through the organism of 
the pigeon, the glanders bacilli become weak and are not able 
to again go through the pigeon’s organism; they will be killed 
in the pigeon’s organism in twenty-four hours. 

6. The race of glanders bacilli transferring three times 
through the organism of the pigeon will be weak as well as un- 
able to kill male cats that are inoculated with it. 

7. The cats inoculated by so attenuated a culture receive im- 
munity in as much as they remain living after inoculation with 
virulent culture which is able to kill control cats. — (Archiv. V et- 
crinary Sciences, February, 1911.) 


THe Alabama Veterinary Medical Association held its 
fourth annual meeting at Birmingham on June 16 and 17, which 
proved of unusual interest. A splendid literary program was 
prepared, also impromptu addresses and reports were given by 
many on the printed program. A clinic was held at Dr. A. H. 
French’s hospital on the second day. 
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A NOTE FOR THE TORONTO MEETING. 

Aside from the scientific deliberations at the coming ating 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, there are three 
matters vitally affecting the affairs of our profession at this 
time, which should be considered and acted upon: The approval 
of a higher matriculation standard for veterinary students in the 
United States; the approval of a uniform veterinary degree in 
the United States, and the approval of the bill, ‘‘ To consolidate 
the veterinary service, United States Army, and to increase its 
efficiency.” 

It is a curious incident, that these three matters concern di-. 
rectly only the members of the Association residing in the 
United States, and that they carry them upon Canadian soil to 
find proper selections and lines of action. At first sight one 
may fear that these matters must bore our Canadian colleagues. 
But where we consider that they have successfully outfought and 
solved these very same problems according to their conditions 


and needs, we may, on the contrary, feel assured, that their cour- 


age, devotion and experience exhibited under similar difficulties, 
will act benefically in finding proper procedures for our somewhat 
different needs. 

The Canadian veterinarians have solved for eae the 
question of a suitable veterinary degree, and they have been for- 
tunate enough to have their territorial army veterinary forces re- 
organized on the lines of the British Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment. We shall try to have the new bill and the brief to the 
bill in the hands of some of our Canadian colleagues at the To- 
ronto meeting, and if the reading of the brief does not make their 
cool blood hotter (this is written in Texas), we have entirely 
underestimated the facts set forth in this script. 

After all, it may be just fortunate that these three questions 
are to be considered at Toronto, Canada, a neutral soil and yet 
friendly. 


SCHWARZKOPF. 
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ARMY VETERINARY BILL DISTRIBUTED. 


The new army veterinary bill, published in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, has been mailed to all 
army veterinarians with the request for a vote of approval or 
disapproval, to be marked on an inclosed postal card. 

From the twenty-six veterinarians on duty in the States, 
twenty-two approvals were received, one disapproval, and three 
votes not heard from on June 15; perhaps from an unavoidably 
incorrect address on account of the temporary duty on the Mex- 
ican border. 

The replies of the one veterinarian stationed at Honolulu, 
and of the nine stationed in the Philippine Islands, cannot be ex- 
pected to reach us before two to three months. However, the 
majority of these had beforehand assured us, that whatever meas- 
ure would be approved by the.veterinarians in the States, would 
be satisfactory to them. Thus the new bill is practically approved 
at this date. 

The one disapproval came from one of our eldest members, 
and it is certain that as soon as the bill can be fully explained to 
him, he will withdraw his objection. 

All approvals were promptly received, and some replies were 
effusive in praise of the new bill. 

The brief to the bill is finished, and will be printed as soon 
as the necessary money can be raised to have this done, which 
will cost about $35 to $40. This brief is absolutely necessary to 
explain the provisions of the bill to Congressmen, particularly 
to the two who shall introduce and defend the bill. Its distribu- 
tion broadcast will materially aid the prospect of the passage of 


the bill, _ 
4 


In the last issue we reported the resignation from the service 
of Dr. McKibbin, Fourth Cavalry, and now we must chronicle 
the resignation of Dr. Thomas H. Edwards, Fifth United States 
Cavalry. The doctor was appointed to the army on November 
23, 1909, and has, therefore, been only a short time in the service. 
We have no knowledge of the reason of the doctor’s resignation, 
but as he is a young man, he has a future before him in civil 
life, and we wish him prosperity in his new field of labor. — 
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It is only about sixty days before the Toronto meeting and 
only thirty days more in which to get in applications for mem- 
bership. 

Resident State Secretaries, have you gotten in touch with 
all of the eligible veterinarians in your state? It is now or 
never, for this year. 

I am pleased to report that arrangements are being perfected 
in every department, the committees are all at work, and every- 
thing points to success for the meeting. 

A certain veterinarian traveling for a biological supply 
house, called on me yesterday and reported that he has never 
seen so much interest manifest in the A. V. M. A. as this year. 
He predicts the largest and best meeting in the history of the 
association. 

A report of what is being done by the Local Committee, 
headed by Dr. E. A. A. Grange, will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of the REVIEw. 

I wish to urge that the officers as well as every member of 
the association redouble their efforts from this time on. If you 
have assumed a responsibility in this connection, look after it 
yourself, and do it now, for the meeting time is drawing near. 

Geo. M. GLover, 
President A. M. V. A. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


Permit me to occupy a little more of your valuable space to 
give publicity to two letters recently issued, believing, by so 
doing, some preparation will be made for their discussion. 

Fort CoLtorapo, June 16, IgII. 
Dear Doctor: 

At the last meeting of “The Association of Veterinary | 
Faculties and Examining Boards,” the following action was 
taken : 

“Moved by Dr. Stewart, seconded and carried, that this 
association recommends that the American Veterinary Medical 
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Association appoint a committee of three to investigate the vio- 
lations of federal law by veterinary correspondence schools, and 
that they enlist as far as possible the several state examining 
boards in securing and filing violations, and that the committee 
be given power to act” (carried). 

I will confess that I overlooked this matter, but it is not too 
late to accomplish something and at least report progress at the 
Toronto meeting. You will remember that it was decided to 
hold a meeting of the two branches conjointly in the future. 

We are going to have some good papers and a lively dis- 
cussion on things of much importance to the profession. As 
the time is short I have taken the liberty of appointing you on 
this committee without consulting your wishes in the matter, 
and I trust that you will accept this added work and responsi- 
bility. 

The committee are as follows: S. Stewart, chairman; C. H. 
Stange, Chas. H. Higgins. 


Very respectfully, 
H. GLover, 
President A. M. V. A. 


DEAR Doctor: 


At the last meeting of the Association of Veterinary Facul- 
ties and Examining Boards of America, the following action 
was taken: 

“Moved by Dr. Hoskins, seconded by Dr. Morrison, that 
this association recommend to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association that a committee of five of that association be ap- 
pointed to examine into the feasibility of a federal license, or 
certificate, that will be of such character as to be acceptable by 
any or all of the several states, in lieu of a state examination ” 
(carried). 

The appointment of this committee has been overlooked until 
this time, but it is not too late to accomplish something and 
report at the Toronto meeting. 

It was decided to have the two branches of the association 
meet conjointly in the future. We are expecting to have a very 


| 

Cot., June 16, 1911. 


interesting session; several papers calculated to bring out dis- 

cussion have been promised. 
| The following men have been appointed to serve on this com- 
‘mittee, without taking time to consult their wishes in the matter. 
It is hoped that each member will consent to serve even at this 
_ late date, and that some progress may be reported at the August 

meeting. 

W. Horace Hoskins, chairman; A. D. Melvin, W. H. Lytle, 
W. W. Yard, Wm. Herbert Lowe. 


Very respectfully, 


Geo. H. GLover, 
President. 


a MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LABORATORY 
OF BACTERIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
East LANSING. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, New York City: 
y 


In the May and June, 1911, numbers of the Review, there 
_ appeared a very interesting article by Dr. Meyer on “ Sero-Diag- 
nosis of Glanders.”’ He states that attention will be called to one 
_ method of Sero-diagnosis, namely “ Deviation of Complement.” 
_ The article then gives a very good description of an entirely dis- 
tinct, though it is true, analogous phenomenon, “ Fixation of 
Complement.” Moreover, the. references containing ‘the Ger- 
- man words, refer to ‘“‘ Complementbindung ” for the stem refer to 
; ” and not to “ Complement Deviation.” 
. Your attention is called to this matter, not in a petty critical 
-_ but because it is desired to maintain accuracy in scientific 
work, especially of this nature. Veterinary literature bearing 
on infectious diseases has, in the past, suffered on account of 
failure to observe and record scientific data with technical ac- 
curacy. Serum therapy and diagnosis are subjects involving a 
new vocabulary and many phrases made to order. 

Let us seek to use as far as possible only words and phrases 
having a recognized value and application to a specific idea, with 
the result that we understand each other the world over as we 
now may all read a Latin prescription. 

yours, 


Warp GILTNER. 


To the Editors of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


Dear Sirs—I wish to express my thanks through the pages 
of the Review to the twenty-one colleagues in civil life who have 
taken the time and trouble to write me letters of appreciation on 
my article on the problem of a uniform veterinary degree. I 
can assure them, that the preparation of the article was no hard 
work, but a pleasure and recreation, and I shall rejoice if it shall 
in any way contribute toward a practical solution of this old and 
bothersome problem. It is gratifying to know, that this ques- 
{ion has aroused widespread interest, and I hope with all those 
interested that the times are favorable for a final settlement. 

It is utterly impossible for me to reply again to the severah 
writers who desire further light on the question, as I am just 
now overworked with correspondence on our new army vet- 
erinary bill. If, in the near future, I shall be unburdened from 
letter writing, it will be a pleasure for me to reply to these gentle- 
men before the Toronto meeting, which, I trust, will be strong 
enough to make a proper choice of a uniform veterinary degree. 


OLAF SCHWARZKOPF. 


Dr. W. H. Datrymp.e, of Baton Rouge, was recently 
elected president of the Louisiana Society of Naturalists, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Gustav Mann, a physician. You can’t keep a good 
man down. 


THE tragic death of Mr. Wilfred Jay, editor of Bit and 
Spur, which occurred at Westbury, L. L, on the afternoon of 
June 17, was a great shock to readers of that high-class monthly, 
who had fresh before them at the time the beautifully illus- 
trated June number that he had recently given them. At the 
moment when he met his sudden and untimely death, he was 
hurrying with Mr. Charles J. Ross, an expert photographer 
(who was also killed), to a polo game at the Meadow Brook 
Hunt Club, to obtain pictures of the ponies in action, as Mr. 
Jay intended writing a story about it for the July number of 
Bit and Spur. The two gentlemen had just alighted from a 
train at the Westbury station and jumped into an automobile, 
requesting the chauffeur to hurry them to the club, when, in 
crossing the tracks, they were struck by an express and hurled 
many feet away. Mr. Jay was killed instantly and Mr. Ross 
died at the hospital a few minutes after his arrival there. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


AP 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


- Procram To Date FoR THE Forty-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
AT Toronto, AUGUST 22, 23, 24, 25. 


Division No. 1. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. Dr. Hans 
Jensen. 


“Newer Therapeutic Agents,” by Dr. P. A. Fish, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 
“ Biologic Therapeutics,’ by Dr. G. W. Dunphy, Detroit. 


Mich. 
Pharmaceutical Items of Interest to Veterinarians,” by Dr. 


Ferd. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Selective Vaso-constrictors and Vaso-dilators,” by Dr. H. 
Jensen, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Practical Therapeutics,” by Dr. E. L. Quitman, Chicago, 


Ill. 
Also an exhibition consisting of a complete collection of 


organic and inorganic drugs and rare chemicals. © 


Division No. 2. Surgery. Dr. L. A. Merillat. . 


“Observations on the Merits and the Practicability of 
Bayer’s Operation for Quittor and of Williams’ Operation for 
Abscess of the Navicular Sheath,” by George H. Berns, D.V.S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Discussion to be opened by Joseph Hughes, 
M.R.C.V.S., Chicago, III. 

“The Merits of Williams’ Operation for Roaring,” by F. 
Hobday, F.R.C.V.S., London, England. Discussion to be 
opened by W. L. Williams, D.V.S., Ithaca, N. Y. 

“ Poll Evil; Its Etiology and Treatment,” by R. C. Moore, 
D.V.S., Kansas City, Mo. Discussion to be opened by L. A. 
Merillat, V.S., Chicago, 
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‘Observations on’.the .Bacterin Treatment of Suppurative 
Processes,” by Chas. H. Jewell, D.V.M.,. Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Discussion to be opened by A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo. 

‘““My Experience with Ovariectomy in Mares,” by H. Ful- 
stow, V.S., Norwalk, Ohio. Discussion to be opened by J. H. 
McNeil, V.M.D., Columbus, Ohio. 

“ Surgical Pedagogy in Our Veterinary Schools,” by J. H. 
McNeil, V.M.D., Columbus, Ohio. 

“ Stringhalt, With Special Reference to Its Surgical Treat- 
ment,” by C. C. Lyford, D.V.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by J. H. Blattenberg, Lima, Ohio. 


CLINIC PROGRAM. 


Roaring. Drs.. Hobday and Williams. 

Lavage of the Stomach. Drs. Blattenberg and Merillat. 

Poll Evil. Drs. Moore and Kelly. ; 

Plastic Surgery of the Ear. Dr. Williams... 

Gastro-Hysterectomy in the Bitch. Dr. Chas. A. White, 
Chicago, Il. 

Methods of Suturing Adaptable to Animal Patients. Drs. 
Blattenburg and Merillat. 

Other surgical and medical cases and pathological exhibits 
which may be presented by the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 


a 


Division No. 3. Practice. Dr. George H. Roberts. 


“ The Cause and Treatment of Pulmonary Emphysema,” by 
Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, Utica, N. Y.; “‘ Hog Cholera Serum,” 
by Dr. F. A. Bolser, New Castle, Ind.; “ Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh,” by Dr. D. H. Udall, Ithaca, N. Y.; “ Traumatic Peri- 
carditis,” by Dr. George H. Roberts; “ Strangles,” by Dr. John 
F. Devine, Goshen, N. Y.; “ The Treatment of Pneumonia and 
Pleurisy,” by Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa. ; “ Azo- 
turia,’ by Dr. S. Brenton, Detroit, Mich. 


Division No. 4. Pathology and Bacteriology. Dr. John R 
Mohler. 


“ Observations on the Pathology of Roup and Epithelioma 

Contagiosum,” by Drs. C. M. Haring and C. A. Kofoid; “ The 

Pathology of Nephritic Affections in Domesticated Animals,” 
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by Karl F. Meyer, Philadelphia, Pa.; “ An Undescribed Patho- 
genic Bacterium in Milk,” by Dr. E. C. Schroeder and W. E. 
Cotton, Bureau Experiment Station, Department of Agricul- 
ture; “Immune Bodies and Biological Reactions,” by Dr. 
Adolph Ejichorn, Pathological Division, B. A. I., Department 
= Agriculture; ‘“ Preventive Treatment of Rabies in Animals,” 
by John Reichel, Glenolden, Pa.; “ The Etiology of Infectious 
Abortion in Live-stock,” by Prof. E. S. Good, Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky.; “ The Results 
‘Obtained in the Eradication of Tuberculosis from a Herd by 
the Use of Tuberculosis Vaccine and the Bang System,” by S. 
H. Gilliland, V.M.D., M.D., Marietta, Pa. 


Division No. 5. Veterinary Sanitary Police Measures. Dr. 
J. G. Rutherford. 


Papers by the following: ‘“‘ Some of the Features of Sani- 
tary Police Work as Applied in the Federal Quarantine Ser- 
vice,” by Dr. R. G. Hickman, Washington, D. C.; “ The Tuber- 
culin Testing of Cattle,” by Dr. Paul Fischer, Columbus, Ohio; 

“Anthrax and Tick Fever,” by Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Dr. C. D. McGilvray, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
(subject not announced). 


>? Division No. 6. Meat and Milk Hygiene. Dr. Louis A. Klein. 


“ Municipal Meat Inspection of Paris, Texas,” by Dr. F. 
G. Cook, City Meat and Milk Inspector, Paris, Texas; “ State 
Dairy Inspection,” by Dr. M. E. Knowles, State Veterinarian. 
of Montana, Helena, Mont.; “ Dairy Farm Inspection in Penn- 
sylvania,” by Wm. S. Gimper, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVANCE REPORT OF LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


The Local Committee of the A. V. M. A. are having a busy 
time of it just now in getting ready for the coming meeting of 
the association, 22d to 25th of August, and while all of the de- 
tails are not completed, yet sufficient seems to have been accom- 
plished to warrant a report of progress at this time. 

A word or two relative to the place where the various meet- 
ings are to be held may be of some interest to those who con- 
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template a trip here. The auditorium of the Convocation Hall 
at the University of Toronto, which has been selected for the 
meeting of the parent body, has been eulogized by each and 
every visitor who has seen it, as being an ideal place for our 
meeting, not only on account of the acoustic properties of the 
room itself, but the arrangement of the horseshoe amphitheatre 
with its redwood opera chairs and classic decorations, which 
make it comfortable and restful; especially as it is of sufficient 
distance from street-car noises to prevent any annoyance from 
that source. It seats eighteen hundred people, and the rostrum 
is modern and convenient in every respect. 

In the adjoining building, known as the Physics Building, 
are two large lecture rooms fitted with lantern attachments and 
other appliances for illustrative purposes. Both of these rooms 
are also arranged on the raised horseshoe amphitheatre plan 
and are up-to-date in various respects. They have a seating 
capacity of three hundred and five hundred, respectively. A 
most attractive feature of this building is its situation, for, being 
situated in the centre of this large city, within half a minute 
of excellent street-car service, yet like the other building is far 
enough from the main thoroughfares to prevent the slightest 
annoyance from passing traffic or street noises of any kind. 

Turning once more to the Convocation Hall, it is circular 
in outline and is surrounded by a wide foyer, jutting out from 
which are several alcoves that always serve a useful purpose on 
occasions of this kind. The upper galleries of the ae 
have also jutting from them quite large alcoves with seating 
capacity of from fifty to one hundred and fifty if necessary. 
These are sometimes used for committee rooms or impromptu — 
meetings of any kind in connection with the association. : 

It is now the intention of the Local Committee to use the 
foyer of the hall for the display of exhibits in the shape of vet- 
erinary instruments, veterinary books, veterinary medicines and 
such articles as are intended for the comfort and care of the 
lower animals and the convenience of the veterinarian. The 
demand for exhibitors’ space in the radius of the-foyer indi- 
cates that the exhibits of special firms will be a truly educational © 
as well as pleasing feature of our meeting, and the space will 
be so conveniently arranged that a full view of everything may 
be obtained at a glance. The demand for frontage looks as if © 
it might be necessary for the Local Committee to increase the — 
Space, which can be done at a two days’ notice, if necessary, as 
we have a very large room 100 by 6c, beautifully lighted, just 
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across the foyer. This exhibition is under the management of 
Mr. H. J. P. Good, whose lengthy experience with liberal arts 
exhibits of various kinds assures success in every respect. 

The Local Committee has recently been represented by re- 
quest at some most important meetings of other organizations, 
notably the Entertainment Committee of the City Council, where 
it was decided by resolution to extend to our association an 
invitation to a moonlight excursion on Wednesday evening, 
August 23, to be held on one of the large, elegant steamers 
of the Marine Service of Lake Ontario. This delightful ex- 
cursion is to be accompanied with music, dancing, and other 
social features. 

The other meeting was that of the Eastern Passenger Asso- 
ciation, where full explanation was made as to the magnitude 
and importance of the anticipated gathering of the A. V. M. A., 
and the writer has just been informed that most liberal con- 
cessions have been made with regard to reduced fares on the 
certificate plan. 

Arrangements are in progress relative to the holding of a 
banquet on Thursday evening, August 24. The committee who 
are in charge of the entertainment for ladies are making prog- 
ress towards excursions around the city, and other enjoyments. 
The committee who are looking after the local transportation 
are in conference with the street-car company and lake marine 
companies for extra accommodation which will be needed on 
their lines. The marine companies promise most liberal terms 
for scenic excursions in every direction. The committee on 
hotel accommodation are preparing a diagram relative to the 
situation of the various houses, together with their prices and 
capacity. This will be sent to each member of the association 
in good time to enable him to make his arrangements before 
coming to the city if he so desires. 

The Mayor of the city, the Minister of Agriculture of the 
Province of Ontario and other distinguished gentlemen have 
accepted invitations to address our gathering at appropriate 
times. The literary part of the program is still in the hands of 
the heads of the various committees who have that work in 
charge, and will be fully published by the Local Committee as 
soon as it comes into their possession. 

Altogether, things look as if we would have one of the 
largest, if not the largest, gathering in the history of the or- 
ganization, and a strenuous effort is being made to have it the 
most valuable from the educational standpoint. < 
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MICHIGAN STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of this association was 
called to order in the lecture room, Veterinary Building, M. 
A. C., East Lansing, at 2 o’clock p. m., February 7, 1911, by 
President J. W. Brodie. Roll call showed about sixty members 
present, and the following visitors: . Dr. James Harrison, Dr. 
Richard P. Lyman, J. E. Teller, Marlette; Frank W. Chamber- 
lain, Dr. D. C. Bell, H. L. Schuh, A. W. Moore, E. M. Joslin, 
M. J. Smead. O. J. Howard, A. L. Haggerty and John Franklin 


Hackett. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN—On the 31st of July, 1883, there met in the 
city of Detroit about fifteen veterinarians and organized the 
Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. In 1892 this 
association was incorporated. Our annual meeting that year was 
held in Owosso. Dr. Ferguson (deceased), of Bay City, was 
president, and, I remember, was complimented by the members 
present as being the first president to read a typewritten address. 
I believe the presiding officers since that time have copied after 
Ferguson by making their addresses 2s short as possible, some 
not making any at all. 

Our association financially is in a prosperous condition. We 
have now a membership of about 115 members, which must be 
pleasing to those veterinarians who founded the association 
twenty-nine years ago, and it is pleasing to note that we have 
some of those veterinarians still with us and who continue to 
take great interest in the association. While the purpose of this 
association is for mutual improvement, for the reading of papers 
on diseases and treatment, its great object is to secure proper 
legislation for the veterinary profession. Last year we ap- 
pointed a prosecuting committee. The association is not back 
of the committee further than to pay for postage and stationery. 
I do not think it a good policy to use the association money for 
the purpose of prosecuting: illegal practitioners. I am told in 
one instance where an illegal practitioner received a threatening 
letier from a member of this committee and died from fright 
two days afterward (the committee have my sympathy). I be- 
lieve our practice law is a good one and will work out all right 
in time. Now that humane societies are being organized in 


cities and villages in this state, it will be up to the officers of — 
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these societies to look after the prosecution of these cases. The 
only bad feature of this act is the neighbor and castrating clause, 
which we hope will be remedied this year. It is only too true 
our former state legislatures have been loath to grant little, if 
any, legislation to the veterinary profession, and when they did 
at one term, they took part of it away at the next; but they 
were a shining example of stand-patism until a few months 
ago. They are progressive now and are going to give the 
people a show, and possibly what little legislation we are asking 
for this year will be granted. Any legislation to the veterinary 
profession is a protection to the agriculturist against the fakir 
and incompetent. I believe our state legislature should create 
an office of scientific veterinarian. This office should be filled 
by a veterinary surgeon, a bacteriologist capable of investigating 
infectious and contagious diseases common to domestic animals 
in this state, and that veterinary surgeons could submit to him 
pathological specimens or any question of vital importance. 

The science of veterinary medicine has made great advance- 
ment in the past few years; in some respects surpassing that of 
the medical profession. Of late we have the bacterins in the 
treatment of poll evil fistulas and all cases where septic trouble 
is observed; to any who have not used them it might be well 
to investigate for yourselves. 

Automobile manufacturers are predicting “the horseless 
age.” To some extent in large cities this is being realized. In 
the downtown or business district of Detroit the horse is be- 
coming a rarity. However, horses have increased 6,000,000 
head, and we now have 31,000,000 farm and city horses with 
a $3,500,000,000 valuation and higher prices than ever before. 
Up till now the mechanical traction has neither helped nor hurt 
the horse; new fields are opening to the veterinary profession, 
one of which I will mention, viz.: dairy inspection. By the 
great outbreak of typhoid fever in Detroit last year the need 
of dairy inspection was demonstrated. This outbreak was 
caused by infected milk, and its source was traced by the vet- 
erinary dairy inspector to farms where typhoid patients were 
being treated; this should be a warning to cities and villages— 
the necessity of dairy inspection—and T believe it will be done 
by veterinary surgeons. It is true an electrical engineer or a 
cigarmaker can inspect buildings as to sanitation, but it is a 
mental impossibility that they can detect diseased cows whose 
milk is not fit for consumption. 
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In the matter of testing cows with tuberculin, foreign coun- 
tries are using the intradermal method, claiming just as good 
results as by the subcutaneous. This is really the Von Pirquet 
method as practiced by the human physician to-day. They apply 
to the skin by vaccination while we inject interdermal; the re- 
sults are the same in the bovine as in the human. By the inter- 
dermal method all cows furnishing milk to the cities and vil- 
lages of this state could be tested by the veterinary surgeons of 
this state within the next ninety days and would dispose of the 
theory that it is a physical impossibility for the veterinary sur- 
geons to do this work. In the city of Pontiac we have an ordi- 
nance calling for the tuberculin test of all cows furnishing milk 
and cream to the city; this ordinance is rigidly enforced by our 
health officer, Dr. Orton, who has signified his willingness to 
accept the intradermal method, believing it to be equally as good 
as the subcutaneous, and he has given the subject of testing 
cows with tuberculin considerable attention. It might be well 
for this association in the near future to take some notice as to 
what method shall be adopted in the testing of cows with tuber- 
culin in this state. 

The officers of the association have endeavored to make this 
meeting as beneficial to you as those of the past, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking you for the honor you conferred 
on me the past year at Saginaw. 

Minutes of Saginaw meeting and regular annual meeting at 
the M. A. C. read, and upon motion were approved as read. 

Prof. Marshall in a few appropriate words introduced Prof. 
Lyman, Dean of the Veterinary Division of the Agricultural 
College, to the members of the M. S. V. M. A. that were pres- 
ent. Prof. Lyman said he was pleased to meet the members 
and hoped he would have their hearty co-operation in the task 
he had undertaken in the instituting of the Veterinary College. 
From the reception accorded Dr. Lyman, there is no doubt but 
that he starts in with the best wishes of all the members. 

The following gentlemen made application for membership: 

Dr. Richard P. Lyman (degree), B.S., M.D.V.; 1894 Harvard Uni. Vet. 
Dep't; East Lansing; vouchers, G. W. ‘Dumphy, S. Brenton. Dr. John 
Franklin Hackett; V.S., B.V.Sc. (O.V.C.), 1910; Breckenridge; vouchers, 
R. F. Erwin, H. M. Gohn. Dr. R. H. Wilson, D.V.M., Vet, Dep’t, Kansas 
Agricultural College, 1909; Detroit; vouchers, Geo. W. Dumphy, S. Brenton. 
Dr. A. L. Haggerty, V.S. (0.V.C.), 1905 ; Coldwater; vouchers, C, C. Mix, 
H. M. Armour; Dr. O. J. Howard, D.V.M., Ind. Vet. Coll., 1910; Coloma; 


vouchers, J. Black, J. W. Brodie. Dr. M. J. Smead, V.S., B.V.Sc. (0.V.C.), 
1910; Yale; vouchers, J. B. Stevens, J. Black. Dr, E, M. Joslin, V.S., B.V.Sc. 
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(O.V.C.), 1908-10; Morrice; vouchers, A. McKercher, R. F. Erwin. Dr. 
A. W. Moore, V.S. (O.V.C.), 1893; Kalamazoo; vouchers, A. McKercher, 
Jas. Harrison. .Dr. L. M. Schuh, D.V.M.; Ohio State Uni.. 1906; Grand 
Rapids; vouchers, S. Brenton, G. W. Dumphy. Dr, D. C. Bell, V.S. (O.V-C.), 
1904; Detroit; vouchers, S. Brenton, J. Black. Dr. P. Harrison, V.S. 
(O.V.C.), 1893; Minden City; vouchers, C. C. Stevens, T, H. Attridge. 
Dr. Frank W. Chamberlain, B.S., D.V.M., N. Y. State V. C., 1906; East 
Lansing; vouchers, Ward Giltner, H. M. Gohn. Dr, F. L. Harrison, V.S. 
(O.V.C), 1907 ; Fairgrove; vouchers, W, A. Ewalt, J. E. Wurm. 


The above applications (except the last named) were re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. The association adjourned 
to witness a demonstration of tuberculin injection. Upon re- 
convening, the Executive Committee reported that they had in- 
vestigated with care the applications for membership referred 
to them and would recommend the admission of the entire list, 
of those making application for membership into the associa- 
tion. They were regularly elected as members of the associa- 
tion. 

Correspondence was read from Dr. H. M. Reynolds, Gov. 
Osborn and Ex-Gov. Warner, Miss Lela M. Duff, Dr. J. J. 
Joy, Mrs. Hamliton (Dr. Hughson’s daughter) H. H. Hinds 
and others. 

Dr. W. Giltner, chairman of Committee on Diseases, sug- 
gested that members report infectious diseases encountered in 
their vicinity to the chairman of committee, and thus enable the 
committee to make a more comprehensive report. He reported 
an outbreak of tuberculosis in a flock of chickens, which may 
have been caused by infection from some human tuberculous 
patient, one or two of whom were in the family. 

Hog cholera: While it may be under control somewhat, 
there are as many points of infection as ever. 

Infectious abortion is a serious menace. Granular vaginitis 
is very widespread, it having been found in several places in 
the state. At service a discharge is started that is very hard 
to control. Most effective treatment is the use of antiseptics, 
such as lysol, 7 to 10 per cent. solution. It takes four or 
five months to control. Vesicles appear upon labia of vulva 
when opened. Streptococcus has been found in these vesicles. 
We have numerous outbreaks of infectious anemia and iumpy 
jaw, and blackhead in turkeys has made its appearance in this 
state. 
'. New test for glanders. It is known as Konew’s method, 
and is described in the AMERICAN VETERINARY REvIEw, Jat- 
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uary, I91I, page 518. This method is better, because it is much 
easier for the veterinarian to apply than the agglutination. 2 

Prof. Marshall in his talk warned against pitfalls that may 
be encountered in making the tuberculin test. Continued testing 
may allow errors to creep in, and reaction fail where there are 
lesions. There is a possibility of reaction in public feeling if 
testing is pushed too far. 

Take normal temperature as long as possible before making 
injection. Do not draw conclusions unless temperatures are 
taken up to 17 hours after injection. Be exceedingly careful 
in taking temperatures after injectior, as we cannot afford to 
make mistakes. 

Hog cholera serum is a preventive, not a curative remedy. 
Do not treat animals that have a rise in temperature. Again 
I urge that farmers should take the responsibility. It is up to 
the veterinarians to state the matter candidly to them. 

Study how to use serum. Always be sure that your syringe 
measures correctly. 

Dr. Harrison and Dr. Brodie discussed tuberculosis, the 
latter favoring the intradermal method of testing. 

Prof. Lyman said that none of the methods were as reliable 
as the subcutaneous. Application of dual test sometimes advis- 
able. 

The legislative committee report was made at this time by 
Dr. Hurt, chairman. Nothing new was anticipated, except pos- 
sibly the question of the abolishment cf the Live-Stock Sanitary 
Commission, which move was recommended by Governor Os- 
born. Should such a step be instituted, our Committee on Legis- 
lation will look after the interests of the veterinarian in the 
matter. 

Dr. C. C. Mix reported for Prosecuting Committee. He 
said there were several classes of illegal practitioners. Those 
who have correspondence diplomas, ‘students, traveling quacks, 
and those who failed to register. It is thought on the whole 
that the committee did good work, as many cases were brought 
to their notice, many of whom quit after notice from the com- 
mittee. Dr; Mix’s report was very full of interest, and it was 
thought advisable to continue along the lines. ‘It was moved 
and seconded that the report be received and adopted and that 
the committee be extended a vote of thanks. Carried. 
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Dr. Frank Duncan spoke in a very feeling manner of our 
late fellow, Dr. T. G. Duff. Dr. Hawkins spoke of the late 


Dr. F. G. Gilbank. 
Election of officers for coming year resulted as follows: 


President—C. C. Mix. 
First Vice-President—R. F. Erwin. 
Second Vice-President—E. B. Cavell. 
Third Vice-President—J. E. Wurm. 
Directors—Drs. Wm. A. Ewalt, H. M. Armour, G. D. Gib- 
son, J. E. Ward, A. McKercher, J. J. Joy. 


The names of Drs. Jas. Harrison, L. M. Burt and Judson 
Black were selected to submit to the governor from which to 
choose one as state veterinarian. 

Dr. J. E. Ward was selected as the choice of the association 
for member of the State Veterinary Board, his name to be sent 
to the governor with the request that he appoint him. 

Papers and Discussions—Mr. Gilbert George gave a very 
interesting talk on “ Bacterins in Their Relation to Veterinary 
Practice,” which was very much appreciated by the members. 
He gave a history of bacterins, their preparation, the precau- 
tion to be observed as to their use, indication and dosage. Dis- 
cussed by Drs. Harrison, Farmer and Giltner (who advised the 
autogenous bacterins). 

Dr. H. M. Gohn’s talk upon “ Bacterins in the Treatment 
of Joint-ill,” brought out that the doctor had only used it in 
one case which was doing well under the treatment, but suc- 
cumbed to an attack of bowel trouble. He had used the bac- 
terins in synovitis. So far he felt quite encouraged by the suc- 
cess he has had. 

Drs. Stevens’ and Smead’s paper upon “ Septic Arthritis in 
Foals”” was read in the absence of Dr. Smead by Dr. Hutt. 
This vital topic was handled in an interesting and able manner. 

Dr. J. E. Wurm’s subject of “Influenza or What?” was 
of particular interest; the cases that the doctor described were 
endemic, as the district in which he saw all of his cases was 
in a circumscribed locality. 

The special symptoms began in many cases with extreme 
diarrhcea, and in most cases with very painful and persistent 
colic that would not respond to treatment, but would cease after 
twenty-four hours or so, after which the patient would be abso- 
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lutely quiet either until the case started toward recovery or died. 
The patient would fix his eyes at some object and, ears forward, 
would gaze steadily in some cases for hours. In the worst 
affected cases nothing would be eaten or even looked at during 
the whole progress of the disease. A person looking into the 
stall would not think the animal was very sick. They would 
stand sometimes for days in one spot without moving. Tem- 
perature, 103°-107°; pulse in many instances not much dis- 
turbed, but usually about 75-80. One constant condition found 
on post mortem was hemorrhagic spots on spleen ranging in 
size from minute spots to areas as large as the palm of the 
hand. The doctor said it was a very unsatisfactory disease to 
treat, nothing seeming to relieve the conditions, as they seemed 
to run their course. The death rate was, however, low, only 
about 3 per cent. dying. There were about 1,200 cases seen 
altogether by Dr. Wurm. Drs. Brenton of Detroit, Hurt of 
Lansing, and Black of Richmond had been called in consulta- 
tion; only one of whom (Dr. Brenton) had ever seen anything 
like this disease before. Dr. Brenton called it a hepatic form 
of influenza. 

This case was listened to with much interest by members 
of the association, and further reports upon the disease will be 
anticipated. 

Dr. S. Brenton spoke upon their most recent treatment of 
azoturia. They use a normal saline injection into the jugular 
in all cases that are down, and they used quinine, salol and 
santal comp. as indicated. Their per cent. of recoveries are 
much higher under this treatment than any other they had used. 

Dr. Hal. L. Bellinger, in speaking of “ Treatment for 
Cough,” recommended Am. carb., I ounce, to 1 pint of glycerine; 
tablespoonful three times daily in drinking water only. 

Dr. E. B. Cavell, spoke ‘of the internal administration of 
biniodide of mercury in the treatment of sore throat and was 
very enthusiastic in regard to its results. He uses half-grain 
tablets. 

Dr. Schuh spoke advising the construction of an entire new 
veterinary practice law in which the status of the veterinarian 
is fixed. 

It was moved and supported that this association recommend 
for appointment on the Live-Stock Sanitary Commission, Mr. 
E. K. Illendon, of Adrian, to the position made vacant by the is 
expiration of the term of C. A. Tyler, July, 1911. Carried. an 
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Prof. Lyman extended an invitation to the association to 
meet at Michigan Agricultural College again next year. The 
invitation was accepted. 

Committee on Resolutions submitted the following and 
moved its adoption: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God in His infinite mercy 
to remove from among us during the past year two of our pro- 
fessional brethren, Dr. T. G. Duff, who passed away April 28, 
and Dr. F. G. Gilbank on December 27, 1910; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this association extend to 
Mrs. Duff and family and Mrs. Gilbank and relatives its most 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy in their sad bereavement, with 
the assurance that He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb 
will fold His protecting arms about them in their hour of 
trouble; be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread. upon our records 
and a copy be sent to each of the bereaved families. F. A. 
Scott, H. T. Creagan, T. M. Blatchford, Committee. Resolu- 
tion adopted. 

Dr. T. G. Duff graduated in the O. V. C. in 1883; was made 
a member of this association in 1891. 

Dr. F. G. Gilbank graduated from the O. V. C. in 1888; 
made a member of this association first in 1890 and again in 
1908. 

Dr. Otto H. Gebhardt, in an interesting communication to 
the association, described a case in which he took a bone about 
six inches long from the region anterior to the scapula (looked 
like a rudimentary rib) from a colt just put to work but had 
to lay up because of a swelling on the shoulders; specimen 
shown. 

Interesting specimens were also shown by Drs. Farmer and 
McDonald; the former showing a mass that passed from his 
driving horse. It looked like a frayed cloth; was evidently 
animal tissue. Dr. McDonald exhibited a number of calculf 
varying in size from a bean to a goose egg which he removed 
from the lower flexure of the large colon in a gelding that suc- 
cumbed to enteritis. 

Dr. E. B. Cavell exhibited some very interesting photographs 
of views taken of a recent outbreak of infectious anzmia in his 
locality. 

The business of the session being concluded the retiring 
president called President-elect Mix tothe rostrum and handed 
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tion for the honor they had conferred upon him and named his 
standing committees. 7 

A banquet at the Hotel Wentworth followed adjournment, at 
which over sixty members were present. The following gentlemen 
‘responded to toasts: Dr. Ward Giltner, “ The Veterinarian ” and 
the ‘ Bacteriological Laboratory at the M. A. C.” Prof. C. E. 
Marshall, “ The New Veterinary College.” Dr. L. M. Hurt, 
“The Proposed Abolishing of the Live-Stock Sanitary ae 
mission.” Dr. G. W. Dumphy, “ Our Officers.” Dr. S. Bren- 
ton, “ Our Association.” Dr. Jos. Hawkins, “ Outlook of Our 
Association.” Prof. R. P. Lyman presided in a very pleasing 
and able manner. Every one had a good time and the verdict 
was unanimous that we have a banquet at our next annual — 


meeting. 
| J. Buack, Secretary. 


PHILIPPINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The annual conference of this association was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Manila, commencing at 10 a. m. on Sat- | 
urday, February 25, IgITI. 
The meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. W.— 
P. Hill, who reviewed the work which had already been accom- _ 
plished by the veterinarians in the Philippines, and emphasized 
the importance of cc-operation and organization, and suggested _ 
that measures be taken to regulate the practice of veterinary 
medicine and surgery in the Philippine Islands. 7 


him the gavel. Dr. Mix in a few remarks thanked the ee ag 


It was proposed by the president that Dr. G. E. Nesom, | 
Director of the Bureau of Agriculture, suggest appropriate sub- | ’ 
jects for discussion by the association pending the arrival of 
Dr. Nesom proposed that the titles of the papers to be read be 
given to the secretary; also that the names of all the attending 
veterinarians be obtained, all of which was done. a 
Forbes addressed the meeting, reminding the veterinarians of 
the importance of their work, and the necessity of the elimina- 


tion of dangerous communicable animal diseases, in order that 


his Excellency the Governor-General. In accordance therewith, 
In a few appropriate words the president introduced his 
Excellency, Governor-General Forbes, as the first speaker. Mr. 
the agricultural industry in these islands might be developed, — 


all of which is so vital to the prosperity of the Filipinos. Mr. 
Forbes is taking a keen personal interest in the ultimate success 
of the veterinarians in the archipelago, thereby greatly encour- 
aging them to greater, if possible, or at least renewed efforts 
with a firmer determination to conquer, in the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties, the dangerous animal diseases exist- 
ing in these islands. 

In response to the governor-general’s address, Dr. Nesom 
enumerated some of the difficulties that had been encountered 
in the past by the Bureau of Agriculture in its efforts to sup- 
press and eventually eliminate diseases among the animals in 
the islands, and pointed out some of the essential requisites 
necessary to carry on successfully the work already started and 
to terminate the campaign at the earliest possible moment. Dr. 
Nesom expressed to the governor-general the gratification he 
and the other members of the association felt, due to the en- 
couraging remarks with which the association had been favored 
by his Excellency. 

Dr. W. H. Boynton, Pathologist, Bureau of Agriculture, 
gave an interesting and instructive discourse on the subject of 
pleuro-pneumonia, illustrating in a practical manner in his lec- 
ture by means of diagrams, photographs and pathological speci- 
mens the various phases of the disease. 

Dr. Boynton was followed in his remarks by Dr. David Mc- 
Kibben, who read a paper on osteo-porosis, citing certain cases 
that came under Fis personal observation at the Trinidad Stock 
Farm, near Baguio, Sub-Province of Benguet, which are prob- 
ably the first authentic cases that have been reported in the 
Philippine Islands. 

An interesting and exhaustive discourse was given by Dr. 
Archibald R. Ward, Chief Veterinarian of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, on appropriate and practical methods in dealing with 
rinderpest, with a view to eliminating eventually the dread 
scourge which has demoralized the agricultural industry of the 
islands. Dr. Ward dwelt at length upon the results obtained 
by the use of the simultaneous method of inoculations as com- 
pared with the anti-rinderpest serum inoculations alone, and 
enumerated some of the insurmountable obstacles in attempting 
to carry out the former method of inoculations in the islands. 
Dr. Ward advocates the destruction of all animals sick with 
rinderpest, and, in certain instances, susceptible animals that 
have been exposed to the disease, together with rigid quarantine, 
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isolation and thorough disinfection, as being the only measures 
known at present which are practical in dealing with rinderpest 
in the Philippine Islands; conclusions concurred in by a major- 
ity, if not all, of the veterinarians present, which methods were 
successfully practiced in Europe one hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

After some discussion on the subject, it was unanimously 
decided to give a banquet at the Hotel de Francia the following 
evening at 6.30 o’clock, Sunday, February 26, 1911. 

In view of there being many other important subjects to be 
discussed, and owing to the lateness of the hour, it was moved 
by Dr. Nesom, and seconded by Dr. Hungerford, that the meet- 
ing adjourn to meet at 10 a. m. on Monday, February 27, I9gII. 

The following evening at the hour agreed upon about thirty 
members of the association, as well as several distinguished 
visitors, met at the Hotel de Francia, where, after a bountiful 
luncheon, the following speakers, in the order named below, 
were introduced in a few appropriate and well-chosen words by 
the toastmaster, Dr. Nesom. 

The president of the association, Dr. W. P. Hill, Veter- 
inarian First Field Artillery, U. S. Army, stated that at the 
present time the veterinarians in the military branch of the ser- 
vice are not receiving the proper recognition by the Federal 
Government, and that all former efforts to have this branch of 
the service properly recognized had been defeated, and pleaded 
that each member of the association exercise his personal in- 
fluence toward securing the necessary legislation, to the end 
that veterinarians of the United States Army be given the rank 
that they deserve. 

Dr. Archibald R. Ward, Chief Veterinarian, Bureau of 
Agriculture, dwelt particularly upon the necessity of rigid meas- 
ures being adopted in order to suppress and eliminate rinder- 
pest in the archipelago; that it would be advantageous to obtain 
the aid of the military authorities by utilizing scout soldiers in 
maintaining an effective quarantine in those areas where rinder- 
pest exists ; that certain legislative and financial co-operation was 
urgently needed; and that the Insular Government assume the 
responsibilities in dealing with dangerous communicable animal 
diseases in the archipelago, thereby relieving the provincial and 
municipal governments as much as possible of such authority, 
citing instances of failures of the local governments to cope suc- 
cessfully with such diseases; he also recommended that the 
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_ owners of diseased animals be reimbursed when it is necessary 

that said animals be killed in the interest of the public welfare. 

Prof. C. V. Piper, Agrostologist, United States Department 

of Agriculture, at present in the islands in the interest of the 

Federal Government, spoke entertainingly of his first impressions 

of the islands, and dwelt at some length upon the wonderful 
possibilities of the agricultural prospects in the tropics. 

The association was next favored with an address by his 
Excellency, Governor-General Forbes, who enumerated some of 
the difficulties that might be encountered in obtaining for the 
Bureau of Agriculture the desired financial and legislative assist- 
ance, but stated that he would do all in his power to aid the 
bureau to suppress and eliminate the dangerous animal diseases 
in the islands. Such assurance, coming as it did from-the Chief 
Executive, was very gratifying to the association; and, as a 
result, every veterinarian present will return to his station with 
a firmer determination than ever to eradicate rinderpest in the 
Philippine Islands. 

After each speaker had concluded his remarks, the toast- 
master, Dr. Nesom, appropriately expressed the thanks of the 
association for the interesting talk with which it had been 
favored. In reply to the address of his Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General, Dr. Nesom assured Mr. Forbes of the appreciation 
felt by him for the personal interest displayed in the work of 
the bureau. 

On the following day at 10.30 a. m., Monday, February 27, 
I9II, the meeting reconvened. 

M. B. Mitzmain, Veterinary Entomologist, Bureau of Agri- 
culture, read a well-prepared and interesting paper on the 
various methods by which certain diseases are disseminated by 
different varieties of insects, with special reference to the meth- 
ods of conveying trypanosomes. At the conclusion, Drs. Ward 
and Hill availed themselves of the opportunity to question the 
speaker in regard to some points about which they were in 


Dr. Alvin Broerman, Instructor in Anatomy in the Philip- 
pine College of Veterinary Science, University of the Philip- 
pines, which has recently been established in Manila, stated that 
said institution is giving a course of study extending over a 
period of five years; the requirements for admission being a 


ugh-school degree 


\ 
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Dr. W. P. Hill, president of the association, gave an inter- 
esting talk on practical surgery, referring particularly to surgery 
of the horse’s foot. 

Dr. Stanton Youngberg, Traveling Veterinary Inspector, 
Bureau of Agriculture, gave an interesting talk on his personal 
observations of rinderpest in the provinces, citing cases he had 
seen where hogs had contracted rinderpest and then conveyed 
the disease to cattle, and stated that apparently rinderpest in- 
fection remains virulent for an indefinite period. Thr remarks 
brought out a discussion by Drs. Ward, Boynton, Hili, McKib- 
ben and Decker. 

Dr. Frank C. Gearhart, Chief of the Division of Animal 
Husbandry, formerly Acting Chief Veterinarian, Bureau of 
Agriculture, stated that during his tenure of office as acting 
chief veterinarian the anti-rinderpest serum treatment was about 
the only measure that could be practiced at that time; that the 
more satisfactory measures in vogue to-day were not regarded 
favorably at that time owing to conditions over which he had 
no control; and that it was his opinion then, as it is now, that 
the only practical means by which rinderpest may be eliminated 
is the one now advocated by Dr. Ward, and practiced as far 
as possible by the Bureau of Agriculture. 

It was moved by Dr. Gearhart, and seconded, that the secre- 
tary of the association be directed to address a letter to the 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., expressing the thanks of the asso- 
ciation for the use of the Y. M. C. A. building. 

It was moved by Dr. Ward, and seconded, that Drs. Nesom 
and Gearhart be appointed a committee to express formally, by 
means of a communication to his Excellency the Governor- 
General, the appreciation felt by the association for the interest 
displayed by the governor by his personal attendance and his 
encouraging remarks. 
_ Dr. Gearhart suggested that the veterinarians in the prov-_ 
inces exercise their influence with the representatives of the © 
people in their various districts, urging that the necessary legis- _ 
lation be enacted and appropriations be made, with which to 
reimburse the owners of animals which it is found necessary to 
kill in the interest of the public welfare. The suggestions of 
Dr. Gearhart was well received by the members of the associa- 
tion. 
The election of officers took place and resulted as follows: | 
President, Archibald R. Ward, B.S.A., D.V.M.; vice-president, 
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Jos. Jefferes, Veterinarian, Seventh Cavalry, United States 
Army; secretary-treasurer, David C. Kretzer, D.V.S., M.D., 
M.D.V. 

The secretary of the association was instructed to notify Dr. 

Jos. Jefferes of his appointment, upon his arrival in the islands 
on the next United States Army transport. 

As there was no more business to come before the associa- 
tion, it was moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn, to 
meet at the call of the president. 

Members present were: W. P. Hill, Veterinarian, First 

Field Artillery; H. W. Peters, Veterinarian, Fourteenth 
alry; Harry S. Steel, Veterinarian, Eighth Cavalry; W. Fraser, 
Veterinarian, Thirteenth Cavalry; E. P. O’Connell and H. H. 
Ladson, Veterinarians, Quartermaster’s Department, United 
States Army. 

Drs. G. E. Nesom, Archibald R. Ward, Frank C. Gearhart, 
Ralph F. Knight, Stanton Youngberg, J. A. Thompson, A. J. 
Nance, F. W. — a O. Porter, Thos. T. Hartman, David 
McKibben, ‘e- Love, H. J. Hungerford, Alvin Broerman, A. 
H. Julien, C. H. seth A. G. Fraser, W. E. Stribling, W. J. 
Palmer, T. I. Miller, A. D. Miller, P. E. Burnett, J. B. Bell, 
W. H. Boynton, H. K. Howard and D. C. Kretzer, Bureau of 
Agriculture. 

Visitors present were: His Excellency, Cameron W. Forbes, 
Governor-General of the Philippine Islands; Prof. C. V. Piper, 
Agrostologist, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Francis Connor, West Australia. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Manila, P. I., February 27, rgrt. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE VE’ TERINARY MEDICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this association was 
held November 30 and December 1, 1910, at the Lexington Ho- 
tel, Chicago, III. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. with 

President Glendenning in the chair. Routine business being dis- 
posed of the following interesting program was proceeded with: 


| 
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“ Influenza, or Shipping Fever,” by A. C. Amman, Maroa.— 
The writer was of the opinion that the disease was contracted 
in a large measure through the alimentary tract; and has had 
indifferent results with antitoxins. In the discussion Dr. W. H. 
Welch said that he had had good results from the use of anti- 
toxins, and that it was a preventive in 90 per cent. of cases, 
and in the other 10 per cent. they had a light attack. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that antitoxin was a very valuable aid in 
the prevention and treatment of this disease. 

“ Veterinary Evolution,” by A. M. Rockwell, Alexis.—This 
was a very commendable paper, and complimented the present 
veterinarians on the valuable work that they were doing along 
the line of preventive medicine and the control of contagious 
diseases ; and paid a compliment to the veterinary institutions on 
the progress they had made in the teaching of veterinary science. 

* Lightning Shock,” by C. A. Barnes, Forrest City.—This 
was an exceedingly interesting paper; owing to the absence of 
literature on the subject, it was very hard to determine the exact 
cause of death, and as a great deal of the live stock was insured, 
and unless the cause of death determined, the insurance companies 
did not care to settle. The question also arose as to when a 
horse was a horse, that is at what age the colt became a horse; 
this had a direct bearing on the insurance of such animals. 

Adjourned for luncheon. _ 


= RECONVENED AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 


Address by Dr. John Dill Robertson. This consisted of a re- 
view of the art of healing from the time of Moses to the present, 
and quoted the Bible frequently to make his points; he also stated 
that in some respects that the practice of medicine was moving 
in circles. The address was thoroughly enjoyed, and a vote 
of thanks was voted the Doctor for the address. 

“ The Relation of Water and Disease,” by James M. Cooper. 
—This was a comprehensive thesis on the water supply of large 
cities, the pollution of the same, and advocated a more rigid in- 
spection of its source, and the enactment of laws to better con- 
trol contagious diseases. 

“The Professional Man,’ by W. J. Martin, Kankakee.— 
This paper dealt with the problem of higher education, the up- 
building of Tocal, state and national associations, and in ‘this way 
to give the veterinarian an opportunity to better aquaint himself 
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with his profession, and advised the young graduates to estab- 
lish offices elsewhere than in livery stables, to be ethical and 
gain the respect and confidence of his community. 

“ Teratoma and Actinomycosis,” by H. A. Greer, Danville.— 
This paper consisted of a résumé of the history of actinomycosis, 
its pathology and treatment, and recited several cases. A speci- 
men of a teratoma was passed around, and the doctor explained 
that it was taken from the abdomen of a cryptorchid on post- 
mortem. 

“Immunity,” by H. F. Palmer, Chicago.—This was a very 
able paper on this subject, and was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. Dr. Palmer is well grounded on the subject. 

At this point Dr. Walker explained that as there was to be 
a clinic on the afternoon of the last day of the meeting, and 
as a large number of the members usually left for home before 
the election of officers, which was held at that time, and as a large 
number was then present he thought it advisable that the election 
be held immediately. 

It was then moved by E. L. Quitman and seconded by A. 
W. Smith, that the by-laws be suspended for the purpose of elec- 
tion of officers ; motion carried. 

The following officers were then elected by unanimous ballot: 


J. H. Crawford, President. 
James Smellie, Vice-President. 

L. A. Merillat, Secretary. 

R. G. Walker, Treasurer, 
Board of Censors.—J. T. Nattress, N. PW Whitmore, and W. 


H. Welch. 


Dr. L. A. Merillat then invited the association on behalf of 
the Chicago Veterinary College to hold a clinic at that institu- 
tion the following afternoon at 1 o’clock p. m. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock in the ban- 
quet room. 

A company of sixty-five veterinarians assembled promptly 
at 8 o’clock, and sat down to an elaborate banquet, provided by 
the management of the Lexington Hotel, the cigars were then 
passed, and the president announced the selection of Dr. J. M. 
Wright as toastmaster, who opened the speaking program with 
a few remarks on the history of the association and a recount 
of the old familiar faces. A number of those present were called 
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on for remarks, and all responded. Dr. Beckley entertained the _ ; 

company with a number of witty songs rendered as only he can. 4 
At 12 o'clock the company broke up and all declared they as 

spent a very enjoyable evening. 


December 1, meeting reconvened at I0 a. m. 


“Serum Therapy,” by C. C. Mills, Decatur.—This paper 
gave a thorough review of the subject from the viewpoint of the 
practitioner who had used the serum products; it was well re- 
ceived, and brought. out a very lively discussion, which was very 4 
interesting. 

“A Few Cases from the Note Book of a Country Practi-— 
tioner,” by H. D. Chamberlain, Belvidere—A review of a num- 
ber of interesting cases as met with in a country practice. This 
paper brought out a good discussion, and was well defended. 


Dr. A. T. Peters was called on to tell the association of the 
progress of the State Bacteriological Laboratory; he stated that 
the “hog cholera serum was very successful, and that the i 
trouble was that they could not make enough of it as the ap- 
propriation would not allow it, and urged the members to try and 
interest their legislators to be more liberal. 

Veterinary Literature,” by D. M. Campbell, 


very interesting talk on recent veterinary literature, and advised 
the reading of the same by all practitioners, and so keep in touch 
with the more recent developments in veterinary medicine. 

On motion the rules where suspended for the admission of | j 
new members. A number of petitions were then read and being ji 
O.K.d by the board of censors were on motion elected by unani-— 
mous ballot. 

The rules were then reinstated. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the Chicago Veterin- 
ary College at 1 o’clock p. m. 

Promptly at I p. m. the meeting reassembled in the iiiiieg ie : 
room, and a number of cases were presented as follows: 


Tonsillotomy on a dog, by Dr. Elnor McGrath. 7 7 

Cunean Tenotomy, by L. A. Merillat. > | 

Removal of a fibrous tumor, in the region of the parotid 7 
gland. 


Also a number of minor operations: taken all wien the 
clinic was a decided success. 

The question box was then opened, and this proved to be not 
only instructive, but also entertaining. 
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The committee on resolutions being ready to report as fol- 
lows: Committee on resolutions of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association, twenty-eighth annual convention assembled: 

Do hereby recommend to the forty-seventh general assembly 
of the state of Illinois, to make an adequate appropriation for the 
State Biological Laboratory at Springfield, Ill., in order to carry 

* the scientific researches and investigations, and the production of 
f standardized serums and vaccines, so much desired by the agri- 
| cultural and livestock interests of the state of Illinois. 

They further recommend that this association pass a resolu- 
tion indorsing the reliability of the tuberculin test, and that said 

resolution be signed by the president and secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and a copy of the same be forwarded to the Shurtlieff 
Commission. 

Further, that in conformity with the recommendation made 
in the president’s address, we also recommend that the members 
of the legislative committee be authorized to draw on the funds 
of the association for all legislative expenses incurred in the dis- 

charge of their duty. 

Furthermore, this committee would urgently recommend to 
each and every member of our profession in the state of Illinois, 
to use their utmost endeavors to persuade the members of the 

incoming legislature to pass adequate laws preventing the impor- 
tation into the state of Illinois, of any breeding or dairy cattle 
unless the same have been submitted to the tuberculin test by 
national or state authorities. 

This committee would further recommend that the dues of 
the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association be increased 
from one to two dollars per annum, and we therefore. recom- 
mend that at this meeting an amendment to the by-laws be made 

in wriling, to that effect. 
Signed: W. J. Martin, C. G. Glendenning, J. H. Crawford, 
RR. C. Walker, Jas. Smellie, J. T. Nattress. In conformity with 
the last recommendation the following resolution was introduced, 
wit: 
. We hereby move that article four, section one of the by-laws 
be changed to read, two dollars instead of one. 


(Signed) W. J. MARTIN. © 


The motion being duly seconded the amendment was ac- 


to be acted on at the next meeting. 
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The reports of the auditing committee and the treasurer were 
then read, and on motion were adopted. 

J. H. Crawford, Jas. Smellie, L. A. Merillat and R. G. Walker 
were then duly installed into office. 

The president appointed the committee on legislation as fol- 
lows: Dr. J. M. Wright, W. J. Martin, A. F. Peters. 

A vote of thanks was then extended to college authorities for 
the use of the building, and for their many courtesies; also to 
Dr. L. A. Merillat for the grand clinic he furnished. A reading 
oi the register shows 108 were present. Moved to adjourn sub- 
ject to the call _— the president. 


H. Crawrorp, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


APRIL MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation of New York City was held in the lecture room of the 
New York American Veterinary College Wednesday evening, 
April 5, 1911. 

The minutes of the March meet ng were read and approved. 

Dr. Theo. A. Keller made a report of an interesting case of 
lameness in a horse. The animal suddenly showed extreme 
lameness of a hind limb, which was almost indicative of a frac- 
ture. The animal was ‘placed in slings, but at the end of two 
weeks, it was deemed best to destroy him. Post-mortem ex- 
amination revealed the articular cartilages of the hip joint to be 
badly necrosed. Dr. Keller exhibited the bones affected. 

Dr. Frank Miller presented an interesting case of infectious 
granul mma of the penis in a dog, explaining that there was no 
history of the case, and the exact nature of the growth is not 
known. ‘The doctor expected to operate in this case. 

Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, of Utica, N. Y., president of the 
Central New York Veterinary Medical Association, was intro- 
duced by Dr. Blair and read an interesting and instructive paper 
on the ‘ Duties of the Veterinarian and the Authorities.” 

Dr. Wm. McKinney then read a very interesting and prac- 
tical paper on “ Mechanical Lameness,” which created quite a 


discussion by the members. _ 


y 
y 
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A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to the contribu- 
tors to the program of the evening. 
An interesting program was promised for the May meeting. 


Meeting adjourned. 


May. MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation of New York City was called to order by the president, 
Dr. W. Reid Blair, in the lecture room of the New York Amer- 
ican Veterinary College, Wednesday evening, May 3, IgI!. 
Minutes of the April meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Gill reported that the obnoxious McEllicott bill had been 
defeated. 

Dr. Chas. Jamieson, of Brooklyn, read an interesting paper 
on a remarkable case of ‘‘ Paralysis of the Anterior Extremities ” 
of a horse, the cause of which was very obscure. 

Discussed by Drs. Berns, McKinney, Gill and others. 

Dr. John A. McLaughlin, of New York City, read a paper 
entitled, “‘ Dumb Rabies, or Is It Rabies?” in which he advanced 
some new theories and ideas regarding this dreaded disease. On 
motion by Dr. Gill, seconded by Dr. Berns, and carried, it was 
decided that the discussion of this subject be deferred until the © 
June meeting. 

Dr. Blair then introduced Dr. J. G. Wills, chief veterinarian 
of the Department of Agriculture, of New York state, who ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being able to attend this meeting and meet 
so many members of the profession personally. The doctor also _ 
made some interesting remarks regarding the work of the Bureau 
of Veterinary Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Robt. Dickson, of Fair Haven, N. J., gave an interesting 
case report of a large fibrous growth weighing five and one-half 
pounds, which he removed from the knee of a mule with good 
results. The animal before the operation had not laid down for 
a long period, but now assumes the recumbent position without 
any difficulty. 

Dr. Dickson exhibited the growth and photographs of the 
same before removal. 

Dr. J. E. Ryder made an interesting case report of a black 
saddle mare nineteen years old, which had foaled her seventh colt 
about two weeks previous to the time he was called to attend 
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her. She then showed a difficulty and stiffness of gait with all 
other conditions normal. After the tenth day could move back 
or forward, and at end of two weeks down and unable to rise. 
Down ten days, was raised_.and stood for two and one-half hours. 
Next day was raised but could not move, squealed and went 
down. The urinary analysis, which was made frequently during 
the progress of the case, showed the urine to be normal except 
on the twenty-first day, when pus was present which could be 
detected by the eye. The mare was destroyed and post-mortem 
examination showed the capsule of the left kidney to be nineteen 
inches in width by ten inches in length, filled with a blood clot 
measuring two gallons, three-quarters of which was of recent 
origin, and the remainder in the center proved to be an old clot. 
The question in this case is where did the pus originate from on 
the twenty-first day, as the careful post-mortem failed to reveal 
any pus. 

Dr. Blair reported the case of a colt having paralysis of the 
masseter muscles, left eyelid drooping and knuckled in three 
ankles. This case has been under treatment for eleven days to 
date with little or no change of conditions. The treatment given 
consisted of strychnine, nux vomica and iodide of potash. 

Dr. Darke reported a similar case, which he ascribed as being 
due to the use of an ice pack applied to the head in treatment of 
heat prostration. Six months elapsed before the animal fully 
recovered. The treatment used was iodide of potash and strych- 
nine. 

Dr. Blair then gave a concise explanation and practical dem- 
onstration of the ““ Konew Reaction ” for the diagnosis of glan- 
ders. 

Drs. Durner, Cavazzi, Rohrer and Weaver were elected mem- 
bers of the association. Unanimous vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the essayists of the evening. 

Fifty members and guests were present. Meeting adjourned. 


S. MacKE rar, Secretary. 


JUNE MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of this association was called 
to order by the president, Dr. W. Reid Blair, in the lecture 
room of the New York American Veterinary College. 

Dr. H. D. Gill reported that the College bill had been passed 
by the senate, and urged every veterinarian to write the gover- 
nor, requesting him to sign the same, thereby making it a law. 
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Dr. DeVine also spoke in support of this bill, urging every 
Dh —_— to do their best to have the bill signed by Governor 


.™ Greissman then read an interesting paper, entitled “ Some 
ge with the X-Ray.” The doctor also exhibited photos 


and plates 
Dr. Berns, of Brooklyn, made an interesting case report of 


rupture of the flexors in a horse, causing the leg to be 


flexed backward to an extreme degree. The doctor also related 
the history of some interesting cases of rupture of the gas- 
trocnemius muscle, and also mentioned some cases of osteo- 
porosis that he had met in his practice. 

Dr. Gill reported having had a case of osteomalacia, which 
exhibited similar symptoms to those found in rupture of the gas- 
trocnemius. 

Dr. John A. McLaughlin very kindly re-read his paper on 
Rabies for the benefit of those who were not present at the May 

- meeting, and to facilitate discussion of the same. 

The doctor stated in his paper that the disease, known as 
“Black Tongue,” in Providence, R. I., and which shows similar 
symptoms to “ Dumb Rabies,” was, in his opinion, not Rabies, 
but an inflammatory infection of the tongue, throat and adjacent 
tissues, probably due to some bacteria. 

Dr. Rambaud, of the Pasteur Institute, was requested by Dr. 
Blair to open the discussion, and made some very interesting and 
instructive remarks on Rabies. The doctor stated that an emul- 
sion of the brain of a rabid animal injected into other animals 
may produce either the dumb or furious form of Rabies. Also 
stated that an animal affected with Dumb Rabies may transmit 
the disease at least three-days before the pronounced symptoms 
are noticeable. Never had a case in which the Negri bodies 
were present, which did not prove to be a positive case of Rabies. 
Still in from five to ten per cent. of rabid animals the Negri 
bodies are not found. 

The doctor stated that in nearly 2,300 cases treated at the 
institute there had heen hut ten failures. These cases he divided 
into three classes, viz.: First, those bitten by animals proved to 
have been rabid, 1,279; second, those bitten by animals diagnosed 
by a veterinarian as being rabid, 270, and third, doubtful cases 
in which the history was not complete, 720. 

The greatest number of deaths of course occur in those cases 
of the first class. 


X _ 
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Dr. Wheeler, also a colleague of Dr. Rambaud, at the Pas- 
teur Institute, made some very interesting statements regarding 
Rabies. The doctor said that a rabid dog has been known to 
bite fifteen other dogs, and as high as 50 per cent. of those bitten 
have developed Rabies. 

Dr. Talley, of the New York City Department of Health, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being present, and was much interested 
in the discussion. 

Dr. DeVine, late chief veterinarian of the State Department 
of Agriculture, gave some interesting accounts of cases which 
had come to his notice. 

Dr. H. D. Gill discussed the subject at some length, and said 
that invariably it had been his experience that a dog with Rabies 
would die in three or four days. 

Dr. D. J. Mangan also di scussed the subject as well as Dr. 
E. B. Ackerman, who gave liis personal experience in being bit- 
ten by a rabid dog last year. 

Dr. Rambaud supplemented his former remarks, supported 
by Dr. Wheeler, by stating that valuable dogs bitten by rabid 
animals are now treated by being injected with an emulsion of a 
rabid brain, combined with a serum obtained from sheep. The 
first injection should be made within two days of the time the 
animal is bitten. 

Dr. McLaughlin then closed the discussion, saying that he 
had gained much valuable information and thanked the mem- 
ber and guests for the same. 

The report of the Board of Censors being favorable, Dr. C. 
E. Shaw, of Brooklyn, was unanimously elected a member of this 
association. 

Dr. E. B. Ackerman, president of the New York State Vet- 
erinary Medical Society, made announcement of the annual meet- 
ing to be held in Brooklyn September 12, 13 and 14, IgrI, and 
requested the members to contribute papers and clinical mate- 
rial. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. Robt. W. Ellis 
and received the unanimous indorsement of the association: 

“ Be it Resolved, That this association favors a uniform de- 
gree in the veterinary schools of North America; and 

“Be it Further Resolved, That we indorse the movement 
Inaugurated by President Glover, of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, toward that end, and that the president of 
this association instruct the delegates to the American Veterinary 
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Medical Association to convey the action taken by this associa- 
tion to that body.” 

It was unanimously decided to address a resolution to Gov- 

_ ernor Dix, urging him to sign the College bill. 
Dr. H. D. Gill was appointed chairman of a committee to 
draft this resolution. 

Dr. Blair announced that he would appoint delegates to the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society meetings in the near future. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to the visitors and 

_ members who had contributed to the program of the evening. 

There were over fifty members and visitors present. 

Meeting adjourned at I a. m. to meet again the first Wednes- 

day in October. 


R. S. MAcKELLAR, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT NIEMAN’S ADDRESS. 


IowA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION.* 


Brother Members of the Association: It is with great pleas- 
ure that I greet you to this the twenty-third meeting of the Iowa 
State Veterinary Medical Association. 
I appreciate very keenly the honcr conferred upon me by 
this association at the last annual convention which convened 
in Des Moines one year ago; I take this occasion to extend to 
_ you my thanks and I hope your visit to our city will be both 
_ pleasant and profitable; we want you to feel at home, and I 
assure you that the committee on local arrangements will do 
_ everything in their power to make it so. Now a word relative 
_ to the benefits of the association, and a suggestion as to the con- 
ditions that may be improved by proper legislation would be 
appropriate. Veterinary education is on a very much higher 
plane to-day than it was a few years ago. Private and public 
institutions demand the services of scientific and professional 
“men, and the profession is moving forward with great rapidity, 


: Thong a field that calls for the highest talent, and only 


through conventions and organizations can we keep pace with 
the onward march of the profession, promote the dissemination 


*Report of meeting printed in Juneissue. 
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of practical ideas gathered from a wide field of experience, in- 
fluence proper legislation for the control and eradication of in- 
fectious diseases, and last, but not least, it is a means of good 
fellowship and enables congenial spirits to meet in a business 
and social way. 

We have a large number of applicants with us to-day asking 
for membership in this association, and I hope the Executive 
Committee will find all of them eligible, for in numbers, with 
unity, there is strength. 

Now a word relative to breeding conditions. It would seem 
desirable to have a law enacted to eliminate as far as possible 
animals from the stud affected with hereditary unsoundness, or 
at least require a certificate of soundness issued by competent 
veterinarians, this certificate to be attached to or incorporated 
with each bill or poster. Another thing that seems absurd to 
me is to know that we have no law of any kind to protect our-— 
selves against the importation of live-stock for dairy and breed- | 
ing purposes, unless it be pure-bred cattle, so you can see at a 
glance that we are the dumping ground for diseased stock. If 
we consider an economic, politic and public sentiment sufficient 
reason for dairy and milk inspection, why have we these exist- 
ing conditions? Dairy inspection, speaking locally, and I under- 
stand we are not alone, had ceased to be observed, due, no doubt, 
in part at least to lack of understanding by the public at large 
of the liabilities of becoming infected through this source. Our 
dairy commissioners with their field forces are going from town 
to town explaining to the dairymen and the general public what 
a vast amount of good they are doing in testing milk for butter 
fat, and invariably leave the impression with the public that 
when they have applied such test, said milk is free from disease, © 
which you all know is absolutely wrong. 

I will admit that a cow yielding a small amount of butter 
fat in her milk is not a paying proposition, yet the milk from 
a cow having had the tuberculin test properly applied, with 
sanitary conditions equally as good; clean, wholesome and free 
from the bacterium of tuberculosis, that the public can = “ 


afford to take the chances even if her milk is half water. 

But due to the stress that is being brought to bear by the 
dairymen upon the authorities should their herds be subjected — 
to the tuberculin test might suffer losses, therefore it suggests — 
the idea that if the eradication of infectious diseases liable to 
be transmitted to the human family through the agency of milk, - 
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or by any other means, be a benefit to the public, the state should 
at least pay a portion of the appraised value of condemned 
animals. 

And now, in closing, allow me to express to you my sincere 
and heartfelt appreciations for the hearty co-operation of the 
different officers and committees that it has been my pleasure 
to meet during the past year. The energy and untiring efforts 
of all the members are also worthy of commendation, and I 
_ trust that during your short stay in our city that an everlasting 
impression will be formed in the minds of each and every one 
of you, so that in future years to come, in casting about for a 
desirable location for our meetings you will not forget Marshall- 
town. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of March 7, 8, 1911, of the above asso- 
ciation was called to order by President Jacob Helmer at 2 o’clock 
March 7 in the Hotel Windsor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Following the able address of the president, the choice of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year resulted in the election of F. H. Schnei- 
der, president; Harry B. Cox, T. Edward Munce and A. W. 
Weir, vice-presidents: Francis Bridge, treasurer; E. H. Yunker, 
recording secretary; John Reichel, “corresponding secretary; C. 
J. Marshall, chairman; W. Horace Hoskins, Otto G. Noack, S. E. 
Weber, Louis A. Klein, trustees. 

The following. applicants were voted upon and elected to mem- 
bership: S. F. Grieserner, Robert W. McKibbin, Harvey W. 
Burd, Allen J. Keelor, J. P. Gerety, Philip M. Fox, Howard H. 
Custis, James A. McCloskey, Harry M. Farley, W. Howard 
Wilson, J. J. Kline, K. F. Meyer, W. J. Lentz, J. D. Foster, Wm. 
H. Ivens, H. D. Fry. Raymond A. Devlin, E. J. Booth, Walter 
G. White, Thos. D. James, G. M. Graybill, Joseph J. Corkhill, 
Albert W. Pfarr, Wm. G. Shively. 
al Late in the afternoon Prof. Allen J. Smith, dean of the med- 


ical school of the University of Pennsylvania, addressed the as- 

sociation on Trichinosis, which resulted in an extended and in- 
teresting discussion. 

In the evening of March 7 the Keystone Veterinary Medical 

_ Association and the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical As- 
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sociation tendered a banquet in Leonard Pearson Hall of the 
veterinary school, University of Pennsylvania, to C. J. Marshall, 
the newly appointed state veterinarian. 

The following day was entirely taken up with reports of the 
county secretaries, standing committees and the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, presented by John P. Turner—* Dairy and 
Farm Inspection,’”’ Howard B. Felton—** Municipal Milk Inspec- 
tion,” K. F. Meyers—* Sero Diagnosis of Glanders.”’ 

At the close of the session, after the installation of the newly 
elected officers, the outgoing president, Jacob Helmer, extended 
an invitation to the association, for it to hold the September 
semi-annual meeting in Scranton, Pa. 


Joun REICHEL, Corresponding Secretary. 


25 


SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE, NEW YORK 
STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The last regular meeting for the school year of 1910 and 
1011 was held at the college May 19. The semi-annual election 
of officers took place, the following men being elected: Presi- 
dent, O. B. Webber ; vice-president, A. H. McClelland ; secretary, 
Archibald Freer ; treasurer, J. R. Beach; corresponding secretary, 
R. R. Bolton. 


R. Ray Botton, Corresponding Secretary. 


THE Legislature of the State of Utah passed an act March 6 
last, providing for a state board of veterinary examiners in that 
commonwealth regulating the practice of veterinary medicine, 
and protecting the title or degree conferred upon those engaged 
in the practice of the same. Also providing penalties for the 
violation of the act. We congratulate the veterinarians of Utah 
whose efforts are responsible for this great accomplishment, 
which is another link in the chain which is eventually to encircle 
and protect our wae from invasion by charlatans and pre- 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 


(Translation. ) 
Baden-Baden, Leyden, May 4, 1ogIt. 


To the Government of the United States of North America at Washington: 

Mr. Secrerary—The Permanent Committee of International Congresses 
of Veterinary Medicine has the honor to acquaint Your Excellency with the 
names of its members: 

Dr. A. Lydtin, Confidential Head Clerk of the Government Board at 
Baden-Baden (Germany)—President, Dr. F. Hutyra, Councillor, Rector of 
the Superior Veterinary School at Budapest (Hungary )—V ice-President. 
G. Barrier, Professor and Director of the Veterinary School and Member of 
the Academy at Alfort (France)—Vice-President. Dr. E. de Ratz, Professor 
at the Superior Veterinary School of Budapest (Hungary)—Secretary and 
Assistant-Treasurer. Dr, D, A. de Jong, General Professor at the University 
of Leyden, Professor at the Veterinary School of the State of Utrecht, at 
Leyden (Netherlands)—Secretary. Dr, B. Bang, Professor at the Superior 
Veterinary School at Copenhagen (Denmark). Chief Clerk A. Binder, 
Veterinary to the Ministry of Agriculture at Vienna (Austria). A. Degive, 
Director Emeritus of the Veterinary School Cureghem at Brussels (Bel- 
gium). Dr. L. Van Es, Professor at the School of Agriculture at Fargo, 
North Dakota (United States). Dr. C. Happich, Professor of the Veterinary 
Institute at Dorpat (Russia). Dr. E. Hess, Professor of the University at 
Berne (Switzerland). Medical Councillor G. Kjerrulf, Member of the Royal 
Committee of Medicine at Stockholm (Sweden). A. J. Locustesnu, Pro- 
fessor at the Superior Veterinary School, head of the Zootechnique Service 
at the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires (Argentina). J. Lignieres, 
Director of the National Institute of Bacteriology of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at Buenos Aires (Argentina). Dr, Sir John McFadyean, Dean and 
Professor at the Veterinary School at London (Great Britain). Dr. 0. 
Malm, General Director of the Veterinary Administration at Christiania 
(Norway). Dr. E. Perroncito, Professor at the University and at the 
Superior Veterinary School at Turin (Italy). Piot-Bey, Director of the 
Veterinary Service of the Administration of Domains of the Egyptian State 
at Cairo (Egypt). A. Popovits, Director of the Veterinary Service in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce at Belgrade (Servia). Dr. J. G. 
Rutherford, Veterinary Director-General and Live Stock Commissioner at 
Ottawa (Canada). E. C. Schimmel, Director of the Veterinary School of 
the State of Utrecht (Netherlands). Dr, S. Stockman, Chief Veterinarian 
at Middlesex (England). Dr, A. Theiler, Veterinary Bacteriologist of the 
Government at Pretoria (Transvaal). I. Tuleff, Director of the Veterinary 
Service and of the Studs at Sofia (Bulgaria). 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary, the respectful expression of my very 
consideration. 


For the President of the Permanent Committee. 


a (Signed) D, A. De Jone. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table the data given is reported by many Secretaries as being of 
reat value to their Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 


of the dates and places of their 


meetings. 


Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included 


in the following list : 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting. 


Name and Address Secretary 


Alumni Ass’n, N. Y.-A. V. C 

American V. M. Ass’n 

Arkansas Veterinary Ass’n 

Ass’n Médécale Veterinare Fran- 
caise “* Laval” 

B. A. I. Vet. In. A., Chicago 

B.A. 1. Vet. In. A., So. Omaha.. 

California State V. M. Ass’n 

Central Canada V. Ass’n 

Central N. Y. Vet. Mea. Ass’n 

Chicago Veterinary Society | 

Colorado State V. M. Ass’n 

Connecticut V. M. Ass’n 

Essex Co.(N. J.) V. M.A. 

Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n 

Georgia State 

Hamilton Co. ( 

Illinois State V 

Indiana Veterinary Association... 

lowa Veterinary Ass’n 

Kansas State 

Kentucky V. M. Ass’n 

Keystone V. M. Ass’n 

Louisiana State V. M. Ass’n 

Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n 


Michigan State V. M. Ass’n 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n..... 
Mississippi State V. M. Ass’n.... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n 
Montana State V. M. A.......... 
Nebraska V. M. Ass’n 

New York S. V. M. Soc’y 


North Carolina V. M. Ass’n 

North Dakota V. M. Ass’n 

North-Western Ohio V. M.A 

Ohio State V. M. Ass’n 

Ohio Soc. of Comparative Med.. 

Ohio Valley Vet. Med. Ass’ 

Oklahoma V. M. Ass’n 

Ontario Vet. Ass’n 

Pennsylvania State V. M.A 

Philippine V. M. 

Portland Vet. Med. Ass’n 

Province of 

Rhode Islan 

South Carolina Ass’n of Veterin- 
arians 

So. [Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 

St. Louis Soc. of Vet. Inspectors. 


Schuylkill Valley V. M.A 
Soc. Vet. Alumni Univ. Penn..... 


So. St. Joseph Ass’n of Vet. Insp.. 
Tennessee Vet. Med. Ass’n....... 
exas V. M. Ass’n 


| 3d Wed. ea. mo 


Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba..... 0060 
et. Med. Ass’n of N. J........ es 
/.M. Ass’n, New York City...... 
Veterinary Practitioners’ Club.... 


..| 1st & 3d Fri. Eve. 


| Callof President 


.| 2d Tues. July ’11 


April 26, 1911... 
Aug. 22-25, 1911. 


1st and 3d Thur. 

of each month 
2d Fri. ea. mo... 
3d Mon. ea. mo. 


Feb., 191° 
July 12, 13. 1911.. 


an. 


eb. and Nov...| I 


Annually 
July, 1941 


4th Tues. ea. mo. 
Jan. and June.. 


ug. I, 2, 3, 1911. 
ist Wed. fol. the 

2d Sun. ea. mo. 
June 21, 1911.... 


Jan. Apl.Jy.Oct. 
4th Tues. ea. mo. 


Call Exec. Com. 
2d Thu. ea. mo. 


stated 
tst Wed. ea. mo. 


Monthly 
2d Fri. July, 1911 


141 W. 54th St. 
Toronto. Can. 


Lec.Room,La- 
val Un’y,Mon. 
Chicago 

S.Omaha, Neb 
San Francisco. 
Syracuse. .... 
Chicago 


Rockland..... 


Baltimore.....| H 


Mich.Agr.Col. 
Austin 


Up’rSandusky 
Henderson.... 


Portland, Ore. 
Mon. and Que. 
Providence ... 


Charleston.... 
Centralia 


St. Louis 
Readin 
Philad 


Los Angeles... 
407 Ill. Ave.... 


}: F. Carey, East Orange.N.J. 
. J. Marshall, Philadelphia. 
Horace E. Rice, Little Rock 


F P. A. Houde, Montreal. 

{. A. Smith, Chicago, II. 
rf. Jackson, So. Omaha. | 
J.J. Hogarty, Oakland. 

A. E. James, Ottawa. 

W. B Switzer, Oswego. 

D. M. Campbell Chicago. 

B. F. Kaupp, Ft. Collins. 

B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 

J. F. Carey,East Orange,N.J. 

Henrietta. 

. F. Bahnsen, Americus 
Louis P. Cook, Cincinnati. 
L. A. Merillat, Chicago. 

Bronson, Indianapolis. 
H.C. Simpson, Denison. 
B. Rogers, Manhattan. 
| D. A. Piatt, Lexington. 
| E. H. Yunker, Phila. 
E. P. Flower, Baton Rouge. 
C. W. Watson, Brunswick. 


. H. Counselman, Sec’y. 

. H. Seale, Salem. j 
udson Black, Richmond. | 
. Ed. Leech, Winona. 

F C. Robert, Agricultural Col. 
al.C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 

D. L. Luckey, 

W.S. Swank, Miles City. 

H. Jensen, Weeping Water. 

H. J. Milks, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. G. Chrisman, Faleigh. 

C.H.Babcock,New Rockford. 


.| A. J. Kline, Wauseon. 


O. V. Brumley, Columbus. 
F. F. Sheets, Van Wert, Ohio. 
. C. Howard, Sullivan. 
. P. Hunt, Enid. 
C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 
oun Reichel, Glenolden 
Yavid C. Kretzer, Manila. 
Sam. B. Foster, Portland,Ore. 
Gustave Boyer, Rigaud, P.Q 
J. S. Pollard, Providence 


Winnipeg..... 
N. Brunswick. 
141 W. 
fersey 


ity ...| 
‘orfol 


Pittsburgh.... | 
Green Bay.... 


| 


| 


St.| R. S. MacKellar, N. Y. City. 


Clarence E. Smith, Greenville. 
F. Hockman, Louisville. 


-T.W 
S. W. Alle 


A. D. Hubbell, Los Angeles. 
H. R. Collins, So. St. Joseph. 
A.C. Topmiller, Murfreesboro 
. P. Marsteller, College Sta. 
S. H. Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 
. T. Stevenson, Burlington. 
C. H. H. Sweetapple, For. 
Saskatchewan, Alta., Can. 
M. Page Smith, Wash., D.C. 
F. Torrance, Winni g. 
W. Herbert Lowe. Paterson. 


ward, Wash’n, D.C. 
n, Watertown. 


A. F. Mount, Jersey City. 
W.G. Chrisman, Raleigh. 
R. J. Donohue, Pullman. 
Seattle. 
. Weitzel, Allegheny. 
P. West, Madison. 
. S. Bausticker. York. Pa. 
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2d Tues. ea. mo | 
June, rgtt.......| Ft. Collins.... 
3d Mon. ea. mo.| Newark, N. J. : | 
Mat State Vet. Soci 
Mas etts Vet. Ass’n 
Omaha........ 
Helena........ 
Sept. 12, 13, 14; | 
Brooklyn ..... 
Ama. ....... 
Wm.T.Conway,St.Louis,Mo. 
hia. . 
South Dakota V. M.A.......... |) Watertown... 
Southern Auxiliary of Californi 7 
Twin City V. M. Ass’n........... 5t.P.-Minneap 
Vermont Vet. Med. Ass’n ....... 
Veterinary Ass’n of Alberta..... 
Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia 514—oth St., | 
| 
ate V. M. Ass’n...... 
Washington State Col. V. M. A Pullman a 
Western Penn. V. M. Ass’n.......| 1st Wed. ea. mo. . 
Wisconsin Soc. Vet. Grad .......| July 18, 19, 1911. a 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; Canadian subscriptions, $3.25 ; 
foreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25: 


single copies, 25 cents. 
Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 4 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 
Review. 


Ir needs no argument to convince one that alkaloidal medication spells 
accuracy in therapeutics; it has been demonstrated now many years since, 
and that accuracy in therapeutics spells success in practice, goes without 
saying. These facts being conceded, there can be no doubt but what Tue 
Assott ALKALoIDAL Co.’s “Case of Perfect Satisfaction” is an avenue to 
success in the hands of every painstaking, observing veterinarian, and filled 
with the list which appears in their advertisement on page 12 (adv. dept.) 
of this issue of the Review, is a safe and paying investment. : 


Ir has no doubt been the experience of most veterinarians that it is 
during the hot weather that they meet that troublesome and dangerous form 
of acute indigestion, termed “ gastric colic,” due to a sudden arrest of the 
digestive process, caused by a full feed of oats being eaten by a fatigued 
horse, or one whose stomach, like the rest of his economy, is overheated. 
Bismo-Nitrox is a composition that has been prepared by the Nirrox 
CuemicaL Co., to specifically overcome that condition. Write them for 
literature, mentioning the Review. You will find their address on page 11 
(adv. dept.) in this number. 

at oe RELIABLE, practical veterinarians have stated that their observations have 
led them to the conclusion that colic seldom occurs in a stable of molasses- 
fed horses. When we remember that it has been demonstrated that molasses 
aids digestion in horses, the reason for the above observations become 
obvious. It would seem, therefore, that molasses should not be discontinued 
during the summer months, as is erroneously supposed by some, but on the 
other hand, is peculiarly suitable for a summer diet for horses, The AtLas 
Horse Feep is a genuine molasses ration and a very convenient way of feed- 
ing molasses. Full particulars may be had, if interested, by writing THe 
MEaper-ATLAS Co., whose — will be found on page 3 (adv. dept.) of 
this issue of the Review. ei 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 1910-1911. 


1—President GEORGE H. GLoveEr, Fort Collins, Colo. 


2—First Vice-President R. W. ELtis, 6—Fifth Vice-President CHARLES D. MCGILVRAY, 
New York, N. Y. Winnipeg, Man. 
3—Second Vice-President W. F. EGAn, 7—Secretary C. J. MARSHALL, J f 

San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. 

4—Third Vice-President A. S. CooLey, 8—Treasurer GEORGE R. WHITE, ihe 
Cleveland, Ohio. Nashville, Tenn. 
5—Fourth Vice-President A. T. KINSLEy, 9—Librarian W. L. WILLIAMs, <= 
Kansas, Mo Ithaca, N. Y. 
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